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In Honor of President 
Goodrich C. White 


By Mack B. STOKEs 


On the evening of January 4, in the University Cafeteria, a dinner was given 
by the faculty in honor of President and Mrs. Goodrich C. White. On this 
occasion the address here printed was delivered by Dr. Mack B. Stokes, Asso- 
ciate Dean of the Candler School of Theology. Dr. White, who was elected 
to the presidency of Emory University in 1942, will retire from that office at 
the close of the present academic year. He has, however, accepted continuing 
service as Chancellor of the University. 


HIS IS A FAMILY AFFAIR. It is one of those rare occasions when 
we recover the sense of belonging to a common heritage and 
purpose; for here we feel the unity of our life and work so keenly 
that all other considerations are laid aside. We feel now something 
of what it means to take the one life we have and to invest it along 
with our colleagues in the far-reaching enterprise of building an 
educational institution. This is because you, Dr. White, are a living 
example of one who, with singleness of purpose, has dedicated 
himself to the task of developing a great university. 
As a university family, we come together on various occasions 
during the academic year. For example, we gather at the Fall Con- 
vocation; we meet for business; and we bring together something of 
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the profound import of our efforts at the Commencement exercises. 
But this tonight is something special. For one thing, the ladies are 
here; and this means that those dear ones who work behind the 
scenes, unheralded by the university community, are here to join in a 
rightful tribute. It means also that the whole atmosphere of this 
hour is adorned and beautified especially in your honor, Dr. White. 

We love and honor you for many things. You were a teacher of 
distinction. You have labored through the years to build and to im- 
prove the academic quality of the work in the college. You have been 
one of the prime movers in the development of a graduate program 
at Emory University, and during your presidency the first doctoral 
programs were offered in the Graduate School. Under your admin- 
istration, the physical facilities on the campus have been unbelievably 
expanded. The endowment has been greatly enlarged. The develop- 
ment program has made significant strides. More than all of these 
things, your administration has seen the rise and addition of an ever- 
increasing number of first-rate minds who, through their teaching, 
research, writing, and other distinguished services, have brought 
luster to the University. And you have symbolized the best in the 
American academic tradition by being elevated to the presidency of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. We know that you would 
be the last one to take credit to yourself for these accomplishments. 
But we are speaking now; and this is one time when you will have to 
listen to us. 

No language can adequately express what we feel here. Life is 
deeper than language; and sincere appreciation can only be hinted at 
by words. 

‘And never was poem yet writ, 
but the meaning outmastered the meter.” 


But, Dr. White, in behalf of all who are gathered here, let me try to 
express something of our thought and feeling. 


I. First of all, we love and honor you because, by your example, 


speeches, and policies, you have helped us to appreciate the idea of 
a university. 


A university is a community of teachers, students, administrators, 
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and trustees, which is inspired and informed by a common academic 
and professional heritage, and which is united in the age-old purpose 
of guarding and fostering excellence in the affairs of the mind. The 
founding fathers of Emory University committed themselves, under 
God, to this momentous task. But, as these founding fathers knew, 
the actual heritage of any modern university goes back far beyond 
the particular date of its birth. It goes back through the never- 
ceasing struggles of the ages for the ascendancy of the intellect in 
those spheres wherein it should reign. In a true sense, we can look 
back across more than twenty centuries, to the year 387 B. C., and 
feel ourselves to be a part of the Academy which Plato then founded 
and which, some twenty-one years later, an eighteen-year-old lad by 
the name of Aristotle entered to remain as a student for two decades. 
Academic history is our history. We share in the triumphs and de- 
feats of those great archetypal institutions of the Middle Ages which 
have helped mightily to prepare the way for university education 
today. There was Salerno, with its concentration upon medicine; 
there was Bologna, with its mastery in the field of law; there were 
Paris and Oxford, with their stress upon theology and the arts; and 
there were all of those other institutions which followed in their train. 

Intellectual and cultural history in all dimensions is our history. 
Those people of genius, whether as solitary workmen or as members 
of a community of scholars, who through privation, self-discipline, 
and even persecution left their poems and plays and novels; their 
histories, historical and legal documents, their philosophical trea- 
tises, and their theological monographs; their operas and symphonies 
and songs; their inventions and instruments for the improvement of 
learning—all of these are our ancestors. And the libraries, class- 
rooms, and studies on this campus prove that these are ancestors 
who do not die. To those marvelous minds who discovered and im- 
proved the scientific method—which was one of the greatest of all 
human accomplishments, since it was the discovery of a method of 
discovery—to those minds we owe a never-ending debt, and in vari- 
ous departments and schools here we rise upon their colossal intel- 
lectual victories. 

We claim too the heritage of those ancient teachers who declared 
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that wisdom is better than silver and gold and more precious than 
jewels. We share the insights of those prophetic souls who spoke of 
God as the Lord of wisdom and of truth. Yes, we belong in the line 
of the great Teacher who, through the majestic splendor of his life 
and the unutterable beauty and force of his words, has forever given 
dignity to the work of those who teach. 

All of these things, together with the lives that have been expended 
in their behalf, make up the heritage of Emory University. We be- 
long, therefore, in that vast academic procession which, though sur- 
rounded by mediocrity, has marched through the centuries to lift 
man’s mind above the sod. And we honor you, Dr. White, because 
you have helped us to appreciate this heritage of the intellectual life 
and the idea of a university which embodies it. 


II. Again, we love and honor you because you have helped us to 
remember that we belong to each other. You have constantly sym- 
bolized the fact that the departments and schools within the univer- 
sity are members of the larger community of scholars here. Once 
at the close of activities pertaining to a particular school in Emory 
University you said, ‘Above all, we need to keep before us the vision 
of the University as a whole.” Those words embody your unwaver- 
ing perspective, and we honor you for them. 

All of us have our specialties; and our particular interests and 
pressing responsibilities often cause us to ignore the interdependence 
of what we do. But you, Dr. White, have helped us to see that the 
university must make a total impact upon our age if it is to fulfill its 
mission. For the moment, we may consider two important respects 
in which we belong to each other. 

First, we belong to each other in the standards of excellence which 
we seek to maintain. Administratively speaking, the various schools 
at Emory University operate with a large degree of autonomy. 
But the standards that we strive to uphold come out of those written 
and unwritten agreements which make up the mind of the university 
as a whole. Often we hear it said that ours is an age of mediocrity. 
But, from the standpoint of the scholar, all epochs are pervaded by 
mediocrity. We are forever surrounded by it; indeed, it enters into 
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the very stuff of that common humanity in which we all share. Man 
is as lazy and as trivial as he dares to be. His mind, like the fluctua- 
tions on the screen of a television set, moves from impression to 
impression. The awful tragedy of life for most people is that, with- 
out ever sensing it except in rare moments of illumination, their 
minds are left weak and ineffective by the endless procession of 
trifling distractions. In this context, the university is not unlike a 
monastic order, which has set itself apart from the world to uphold 
and advance its standards of excellence. It is this mind of the aca- 
demic community which stands above us and which encourages us 
to be authentic adventurers in the affairs of the intellect. And you, 
Dr. White, have helped us to appreciate this fact. 

Secondly, we belong together in the common adventure of under- 
standing and communicating truth. Emerson, in his remarkable ad- 
dress of 1836 on “The American Scholar,” fixes his attention upon 
the thinker as a solitary mind who uses the materials of nature, the 
resources of books, and the stuff of personal action to build living 
ideas. There is a great truth here; for thinking is a lonely business. 
But the deeper truth is that scholars in isolation are freaks. There 
have been some of them, but they only prove the point. Kierkegaard 
has been regarded by some as an intellectual lone wolf. But what 
would he have accomplished without Hegel and others against 
whom his amazing mind could dialectically react? Mind needs to 
meet mind, both within departments and across departmental and 
divisional lines; mind needs to check mind, and mind needs to inspire 
mind. No single approach to reality can be adequate. This is the 
reason for the various departments and schools within the univer- 
sity. In the one great world of the mind there are different continents 
of meaning and relevance, all of which need to be explored by meth- 
ods that are suited to the terrain. We may not always see, beneath 
the vast oceans of mystery which separate these continents, just 
where and how they are joined together in one world, but we know 
that somewhere they do come together at a common base. In draw- 
ing us closer together, Dr. White, you have helped us to see that 
truth is comprehensive. It is as wide as the diameter of the universe, 
as minute as the tiniest atom, as relevant as the conquest of disease, 
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as life-subserving as jurisprudence; it is as deep as the soul of man, 
and as probing as the facts of history; it is as moving as a drama, 
as rich as literature, and as profound as the thought of God. Truth 
is One. And ours is the special task at Emory University—without 
neglecting what we are now doing—of adventuring together to 
produce a codperative impact within selected fields, so that reason 
and the will of God can prevail increasingly in human affairs. 

This becomes all the more meaningful because you, Dr. White, 
have convoyed the University up to a point where it can take the 
fullest possible advantage of this kind of comprehensive collabora- 
tion upon certain selected subjects which affect the fate and fortune 
of mankind. And no one here looks toward the future teamwork at 
Emory University with more hope and anticipation than you do; 
for you have helped to lay the foundations for the most exciting of 
possibilities in codperative intellectual adventure. We honor you, 
therefore, for reminding us again and again that we belong to each 
other and need each other. 


III. To turn in quite another direction now, we love and honor 
you, Dr. White, because you have kept the common touch. Far from 
being a mere trifle, this has to do with the very stuff of the soul. And 
this quality has been woven into the fabric of your life. You have 
even made our children feel at home in your presence. You shared 
their joys at the Easter egg hunt; and at Halloween time you pre- 
pared for their coming by filling one pocket with pennies, another 
with nickels, and still another with dimes; and regardless of which 
pocket the children selected, you made sure that they went away 
with a satisfying treat of coins. 

When two laddies spotted an old-fashioned two-eyed wood stove 
at the back of the President’s home, they rang your doorbell and 
asked if they might purchase it. You told them that it belonged to 
Chap and that you would have to clear the matter with him. Some 
days later, you cheered their hearts by telling the boys that the stove 
was theirs for the asking. The next thing we knew, Bobby Phillips 


and Archie were bringing the stove our way and setting it up for 
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cooking hamburgers long before supper time. To mention one more 


incident, after the maids and janitors of the University presented you 
with one of those lovely chairs which has the Emory seal on it, you 


made the comment that you appreciated it as much as anything that 
had been done for you by your friends. 

Schopenhauer, in his pessimistic essay, “On the Sufferings of the 
World,” calls upon people to feel pity for mankind because for 
nearly all people life is a disappointment and a cheat. This is the 
common touch mingled with condescension and cynicism. There is 
none of that in you. Yours is rather that feel for unadorned and 
unpretentious humanity which goes with all true refinement. And 
certainly, despite the strange fluctuations of our moods concerning 
the common man, the fact remains that the mark of a truly cultured 
person is that people from all walks of life are made to feel at home 
in his presence 


IV. Once more, Dr. White, we love and honor you for the lady 
by your side. In her own right she has brought honor to the univer- 
sity community. A delightful participant in the almost lost art of 
conversation, she has enriched every gathering with her presence. 
Her observations on life, coming as they do out of the vitality of her 
own mind, are like gems. She is a literary artist and critic, a gracious 
hostess, a devoted wife and mother, a comforter of the broken- 
hearted, a lover of Emory University, and a dog’s best friend. We 
honor you for her; and, Mrs. White, we love you for being your 
own dear self. 

And now let me tie all of this together with a story. Once George 
Bernard Shaw wrote a little note and placed it with two tickets to 
one of his plays in an envelope. Then he addressed the envelope to 
Winston Churchill and mailed it. When Churchill received it, he 
opened it and read something like this: “I am inclosing two tickets 
for the opening night of my latest play. One of the tickets is for 
yourself and the other is for a friend, if you have a friend.”” Then 
Churchill proceeded to write a note of his own. With it he placed 
the two tickets in an envelope which he addressed to Mr. Shaw. 
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When George Bernard Shaw opened the letter, he read something 
like this: ““Thank you very much for the two tickets to your play. 
I regret that a previous commitment makes it impossible for me to 
go to the theater on the first night. Would you be kind enough to 
send me two tickets to the performance on the second night, if there 
is a second night ?”’ 

Well, Dr. White, there will not be a second night like this, but the 
presence of everyone here tells you more eloquently than any speech, 
that you have this great family of friends who will always love and 
honor you for what you mean to Emory University. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Charles J. Hilkey, A.B. (College of Emporia) 
05, Ph.D. (Columbia) °10, S.J.D. (Harvard) ’24, second Dean of 
the Lamar School of Law and Simmons Professor of Law, 1925-48, 
hangs in the Moot Court Room of the Law Building. It was painted 
by the distinguished Atlanta artist, George Beattie, Jr., and was pre- 
sented to the University by Dean Hilkey’s students at a banquet on 
the evening of August 14, 1948. The painting, three-quarter length, 
is rather sombre in its effect, dominated by tones of black and umber, 
with a blue accent at the neck in the band of the doctor’s hood. 





Poetry Today: 


The Failure of Communication 


By Tuomas H, ENGLIsH 


The presidential address at the spring banquet-initiation meeting of the Emory 
University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on W ednesday evening, May 22, was 
delivered by Dr. Thomas H. English, Professor of English. 


SHOULD LIKE to raise the question, what has happened to poetry 
I in this generation? It is beyond argument that something serious 
has happened. Season by season American publishers’ lists announce 
fewer and fewer volumes of new poetry. For twenty-five years, a 
quarter of a century, since the publication of John Brown’s Body, 
no volume that has won the Pulitzer Prize in poetry has achieved 
anything like popularity. Take the last ten awards. Here are the 
poets: Robert Lowell, W. H. Auden, Peter Viereck, Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Marianne Moore, Archibald MacLeish, Theodore Roeth- 
ke, Wallace Stevens, Elizabeth Bishop, Richard Wilbur. There are 
distinguished names among them, but not one is among the house- 
hold words of America’s reading public. I do not know of a single 
one of our younger poets who has much more than a local fame; of 
the older poets only Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg can command 
nation-wide audiences. Of contemporary British bards the only ones 
who have excited us have been T. S. Eliot and the late Dylan 
Thomas. Our commercial publishers have found that it does not pay 
to seek out new versifying talents either at home or abroad. 

Poetry is not in the air today. Forty years ago we experienced 
what has been called a poetical renaissance. I keenly recall the excite- 
ment of that time, and even more keenly how in two decades or less 
the heady “tumult dwindled to a calm.” In those years poets’ recitals 
gathered eager audiences, who swarmed to the platform to have 
their books autographed in memory of the occasion. Colleges and 
universities subsidized resident poets—Alfred Noyes at Princeton, 
Robert Bridges at Michigan, Robert Frost at Amherst, Michigan, 
and Harvard, Vachel Lindsay at Mills College, John G. Neihardt 
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at Nebraska—whose main function consisted in focusing the excite- 
ment of verse which infected a large number of the undergraduates. 
This was the last flourishing time of the student magazine, when a 
senior who carried the gold and onyx lozenge of the Nassau Liter- 
ary Magazine on his watch chain did not feel inferior to the varsity 
letter man with his gold football. Poetry bookshops, complete with 
proprietor in smock, appeared in numerous centers of culture, one 
table stacked with the little journals, including Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse and Poet Lore, which burgeoned in that climate. Poetry 
societies and more informal groups proliferated, some of which have 
lingered on into this inhospitable era. 

Candor compels me to admit that the Muses did not always at- 
tend the shrines where they were invoked. Weak tea and bathtub 
gin were less inspiring draughts than those dipped from the Cas- 
talian spring. A boy from the prairies, I never got over the embar- 
rassment I feit in the hopped-up Bohemianism of the Greenwich 
Village type. But in more sedate surroundings there were golden 
moments: Alfred Noyes reciting “The Highwayman” in his husky, 
rolling tones; Vachel Lindsay chanting “The Chinese Nightingale”’ 
or booming out “John L. Sullivan, the Strong Boy of Boston.” Best 
of all was the companionship of a community of normal, high- 
spirited young men among whom the reading, reciting, and compos- 
ing of verses was a perfectly normal and laudable activity. 

I have described a literary phenomenon of the twentieth century. 
Actually it marked a decline from the high enthusiasm for poetry 
that had dominated the greater part of the century before. But the 
later era seems today as remote as the earlier one. 


That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. 


It seems almost as though another race of men had participated in 
them. I shall not forget the applause that followed one of my pro- 
fessor’s reading the ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens” in a regular morn- 
ing lecture. It has been a long time since I have heard applause on 
such an occasion ; college boys of this time and place are not insensi- 
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ble to the forms of beauty and are not unmoved by lofty thought, 
but the patterns of poetry are strange to them, and they do not 
respond at once to its peculiar presentations. What it comes down 
to is that poetry is no longer a substantial part of the environment 
in which we live, move, and have our being. 


Just past mid-twentieth century the general reading public has 
deserted the poets. Or may it be that the poets have deserted the 
general reading public? There may be some point in looking into the 
possibility of the latter alternative. The general reading public ex- 
hibits a wide diversity of intellectual capacity and aesthetic sensitiv- 
ity. To achieve real popularity a writer must make his appeal to a 
considerable range of this public, extending between though not nec- 
essarily comprehending the lowest and the highest segments. Popu- 
lar success in the nineteenth century usually was achieved by catching 
the interest of the average reader, he who found in books a vita con- 
templativa that sweetened and added meaning to his pursuit of the 
vita activa. It can surely be no sin in a man of letters to seek to 
appeal to this class of readers, since it contains the major portion 
of literate mankind. 

But perhaps a poet, since his art is generally conceded to be the 
finest manifestation of the fine art of letters, should aim higher, 
should seek to appeal only to the rarest minds and the most culti- 
vated sensibilities. Milton is sometimes mistakenly supposed to have 
meant something like this when he gave expression to the hope that 
Paradise Lost should “fit audience find though few.”’ The Puritan 
poet, however, had reason to think of himself in the riotous days of 
the Stuart Restoration as one who had outlived his generation. 


Let us listen to one of Milton’s greater successors: 


What is a Poet? To whom does he address himself? . . . —He 
is a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endowed with more 
lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a 
greater knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehen- 
sive soul, than are supposed to be common among mankind; a 
man pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who re- 
joices more than other men in the spirit of life that is in him.... 


... It will be the wish of the Poet to bring his feelings near to 
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those of the persons whose feelings he describes, nay, for short 
spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself slip into an entire delu- 
sion, and even confound and identify his own feelings with 
theirs; modifying only the language which is thus suggested to 
him by a consideration that he describes for a particular pur- 
pose, that of giving pleasure. 


Now Wordsworth has been thought of as the most stubbornly 
individualistic, even egoistic, of English poets. In the passage 
quoted, however, as elsewhere, he expresses as complete an aware- 
ness of the poet’s audience as of the poet’s own nature, for which 
he makes no esoteric claims. Furthermore, he recognizes the fact 
that in order to vindicate his profession of poet, modestly stated as 
that of ‘‘a man speaking to men,” he must endeavor to be heard 
gladly, that is, he must give pleasure to his hearers. Wordsworth 
saw the problem of communication as central to his art, and he de- 
fined communication in no narrow or restricted sense. 

The greater poets have always had this sense of the audience, 
with whom they must communicate. The greater poets have had the 
larger audiences; may it not be axiomatic, then, that the greatness 
of poets has depended on their ability to reach the larger audience ? 
Poets are not beyond the clutch of accident, and Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Donne may be cited as great poets of the English language who 
at one time and another have failed to attract the readers they de- 
served. But on the whole we may safely assert that the reputations 
of our poets, at least up to mid-nineteenth century, are fully estab- 
lished, and that their greatness has achieved recognition, other 
things being equal, in direct proportion to the breadth of their appeal. 

It must be admitted that as we approach nearer our own time it 
becomes increasingly difficult to make sound critical generalizations. 
Nevertheless, if criticism is to be of real living usefulness, it must 
not hesitate to grapple with the evaluation of today’s writings. It is 
well enough for the academic critic to declare and expound the 
greatness of Paradise Lost; if he is to fulfill a cultural function be- 
yond the classroom, he must not shirk inquiry concerning the merits 
of John Brown’s Body, Four Quartets, and the Cantos of Ezra 
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Pound. He must seek to reach a tentative judgment on the completed 
work of Edna St. Vincent Millay and the continuing output of Mari- 
anne Moore. Nor must he fail to take into his survey the ingenious 
perversions of Ogden Nash. 

Nothing so ambitious can be attempted on this occasion. All that 
I seek to do is somewhat to develop the thesis already announced, 
that the chief end of poetry and the measure of its greatness is com- 
munication, and to examine into some of the reasons why, as it seems 
to me, poetry is failing to communicate. 

It would be hard to say whether the common reader is despised, 
despaired of, or simply forgotten by so many of our more cultivated 
writers of verse. At any rate, he is very often left out of account. 
Some critics appear to assume that the true nature of poetry is not 
communication but self-communion. Not long ago I heard a critic of 
repute employ some amusing lines of Marianne Moore to explain 
how a poet writes: 

Openly, yes, 
with the naturalness 


of the hippopotamus or the alligator 
when it climbs out on the bank to experience the 


sun, I do these 

things which I do, which please 
no one but myself. Now I breathe and now I am 
submerged. .. . 


Certainly the poet must first please himself with what he writes if 
he is to be true to his high calling. But if he deliberately does things 
to please no one but himself, I should say that he has lost, or never 


possessed, the sense of vocation. This, truly, must be a very rare 
occurrence among writers, for writers publish when they can and 
where they may. This would be a futile proceeding if the poet did 
not design his verses for an audience. The audience, however, must 
in many cases be imagined as a highly restricted one, an audience of 
initiates who, ritually purified, hold themselves apart from the pro- 


fane crowd. Under such circumstances a poet’s reputation may in a 
sort be spread abroad although the legitimate basis of his fame may 
be a mystery unrevealed; at one and the same time he may be noted 
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as a figure in the news, virtually unknown in his writings. 

Take the case of Dylan Thomas. In the last years of his brief, 
boisterous career few authors were better-known—by name—than 
he. The Pocket Book of Modern Verse is dedicated to his memory 
as ‘major poet, great man and immortal soul.” I ask, for whom did 
Dylan Thomas write “Altarwise by Owl-Light”’ ? 


Altarwise by owl-light in the half-way house 
The gentleman lay graveward with his furies; 
Abaddon in the hangnail cracked from Adam, 
And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies, 
The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s scream. 
Then penny-eyed, that gentleman of wounds, 
Old cock from nowhere and the heaven’s egg, 
With bones unbuttoned to the half-way winds, 
Hatched from the windy salvage on one leg, 
Scraped at my cradle in a walking word 

That night of time under the Christward shelter: 
I am the long world’s gentleman, he said, 

And share my bed with Capricorn and Cancer. 


It would be nonsense to say that this is utter nonsense, but it is 
nonsense to your common reader of the year 1957, and I can’t see 
how it can be anything different to the common reader of 2007 or 
2057. I ask again, will he then be considered a major poet who in his 
lifetime, when he had the opportunity to speak to men directly of an 
experience of the world that was his and their own, failed so signally 
to interlace his thought, his imagination, and his speech with theirs? 
An inner circle of devotees may keep his memory green, as a little 
group of illuminati have held off oblivion from Blake’s prophetic 


books, but the enthusiasm and devotion of such are unlikely to secure 


major status for a poet. 

The common reader’s quarrel with “Altarwise by Owl-Light’’ is 
that its meaning is not readily apparent; indeed, for the majority of 
readers its meaning can scarcely be made apparent. And I say that 
if this majority cannot be invaded, at least on occasion, and some 
captives taken, a poet’s reputation will suffer and the state of poetry 
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will suffer. “L’ Allegro,” “The Daffodils,” and ‘To a Skylark” have 
been cherished possessions of readers whose training has not pre- 
pared them for Paradise Lost, The Prelude, and Prometheus Un- 
bound; yet these novices have known by experience that Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley are great poets, and they have played a 
not indecisive part in advancing and maintaining their reputations, 
and the reputation of poetry. 

There are critics who resent the common reader’s requirement to 
know what a poem literally means. They are made more than restive 
at the touch of “‘the world’s coarse thumb and finger.”’ It is the fine 
essence, they say, not the crude substance of a poem that eternally 
matters. In analytical sectioning, microscopic examination, and dia- 
gramming, the emotional content, which is the only true meaning of 
a poem, is inevitably lost. 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things :— 

We murder to dissect. 
But Wordsworth had a somewhat different reference. Let us hear a 
contemporary poet-critic who speaks directly to our present purpose. 


A poem should be equal to: 
Not true 


For all the history of grief 

An empty doorway and a maple leaf 

For love 

The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea— 
A poem should not mean 


But be. 


Archibald MacLeish has expressed a half-truth charmingly. But 
it is only a half-truth ; a poem must both mean and be. Until a poem’s 
meaning, its litera] meaning, is comprehended, it cannot exist for the 
reader in its integrity. To be sure, there are some poems with a kind 
of hypnotic effect that seems to make the quest for their literal mean- 
ing a work of supererogation. Some poetry lovers remind one of the 
bibliographer in Norman Douglas’s South Wind, a connoisseur of 
Latin style, who was “so bewitched . . . with the Antiquities [of 
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Monsignor Perrelli] that he had already gone through the book 
three times ere realizing that this man, who could construct such 
flowing, glowing sentences, was actually writing about something.” 

It doesn’t supremely matter what that something may be—a vision 
of eternity, a cat drowned in a bowl of goldfishes, the generous ex- 
panse of the sea marshes, an old drunkard’s memories of a misspent 
life. The subject matter of poetry is as various as the created uni- 
verse and the experience of mankind. Students of literary history 
will recall that not infrequently the fashion of the day has received 
pontifical backing by critics of no mean abilities, who have sought to 
establish canons of taste greatly narrowing the range of acceptable 
subject matter for poetry. Such barriers when they have been erected 
have always been torn down by succeeding generations. No arbiter 
of elegance, or correctness, or propriety, has prevailed to curb the 
genius of verse; both its matter and form are free of critical com- 
pulsion arbitrarily exercised. 


There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


But if what is made is to be recognized as poetry, it must exhibit 
in its degree the three definitive qualities of intelligibility, beauty, 
and power. Probably most critics would accept this statement in 
principle. But when it is asked, to whom should a poem be intelli- 
gible ? there will certainly be something less than perfect agreement. 
There are, of course, problems of definition involved. A poem need 
not be childishly simple to be generally intelligible. A poem may be 
compact of hard thought and yet not cryptic. That poem violates the 
principle of intelligibility which is deliberately made so that none 
but possessors of the writer’s private language can read and under- 
stand it without a key. All poems of this sort are not utterly bad 
poems, but the tendency of such writing is bad for poetry. Great tal- 
ents have sometimes spent themselves on ingenuities that seem incon- 
gruous with the aims of literature as fine art, but however great the 
talent employed, literature has suffered because of its misdirection. 


Such misdirection I find in the growing exclusiveness of both poetry 


and its criticism in our day. 
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It seems to me that the common reader today is largely disre- 
garded by most of our recognized poets and their critics; I think 
that he is the victim of an unjustifiable snobbery. His taste, to be 
sure, is inclined to be erratic and far from pure. He is likely to run 
off after novelty, of which he soon tires. He may be obtuse in his 
judgments and fickle in his loyalties. But if this is true of the average 
reader, it is even truer of the literary clique. The general reading 
public is in the end the more influential audience, for in it will be 
individuals who when they have found poetry that strongly appeals 
to them, will hold to it while all the winds of popular and critical 
fashion blow. It is these nameless ones who establish the lasting 
fame of authors, although sooner or later their rdles are taken over 
by professional critics, who seldom realize that they are but the 
voices for judgments already formed. 

It just doesn’t make sense to underrate the ability of the common 
reader eventually to distinguish the better from the worse. How 
many minor versers of the ‘twenties indulged themselves in the 
Pharisee’s pride that they would not sink to the Kiplingesque jingles 
of Robert W. Service or the rimed clichés of Edgar A. Guest to win 
public acclaim. Well, after thirty years where are Service and Guest, 
and where are the minor versers of the 'twenties ? But Robert Frost, 
an authentic poet if our era has produced such, stands almost alone 
in the public esteem, and stands so securely that no critical clique 
challenges his dominance. 

Poets have had the reputation of being an irritable race, and I 
have myself witnessed some pretty displays of temperament. Never- 
theless, there are abundant examples of poets of the first rank who 
have not disdained to make friendly overtures to the common reader. 
Perhaps the most notable instance is John Milton’s giving the just- 
completed manuscript of Paradise Lost to the young Quaker convert, 
Thomas Ellwood, to read and comment on. Milton knew Ellwood 
well; he was an earnest young man with a zeal for learning but no 
spark of brilliance. Here is Ellwood’s account of their next meeting: 


After I had, with the best intention, read it through, I made 
him another visit, and returned him his book. ... He asked me 
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how I liked it and what I thought of it; which I modestly, but 
freely, told him: and, after some further discourse about it, I 
pleasantly said to him, “Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found?” He made 
no answer, but sat some time in a muse; then brake off that dis- 
course, and fell on another subject. 


“With the best intention,” to use Ellwood’s own revealing phrase, 
he had concluded his informal critique with a completely inept ques- 
tion. The theme of Paradise Found is first stated in lines 4-5 of 
Book I of the great epic of the fall of man, dominates Book III, and 
removes all catastrophic harshness from Books XI and XII. In his 
first reading the young man had missed the point, but the old poet 
was not dismayed. Ellwood proudly relates that when he later called 
at the house in Bunhill Row, Milton placed the brief epic of Paradise 
Regained in his hands with the gracious if perhaps disingenuous 
words: ‘‘This is owing to you; for you put it in my head by the ques- 
tion you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not thought of.”’ 
If ever poet might have been thought with reason to have conceived 
of an audience fit though few in terms of an intellectual aristocracy, 
it would have been Milton; but I think that this anecdote proves 
that he judged more wisely of those to whom he might entrust his 
future fame. 

Another of the young men who sought out Milton in his retire- 
ment was John Dryden, who was received not ungraciously. Dry- 
den’s was one of the earliest and most resonant critical voices raised 
in praise of the old Commonwealth poet. Yet it is a nice speculation 
whose discipleship, that of the naive Quaker or that of the sophisti- 
cated Royalist, was the more influential in advancing the contem- 
porary reputation of the author of Paradise Lost. 

To leap three centuries, there is a school of criticism today which 
seems to me to be aiding and abetting the movement to take poetry 
away from the common reader. Knowledge is advanced by building 
higher learning upon elementary teaching. Taste is formed by build- 
ing aesthetic discrimination upon instinctive liking. A large number 


of modern-day critics, writers for the reviews and evangelists of 
contemporary culture, appear to be blind to this principle or to deny 
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its validity. In their expositions and evaluations of current writing, 
however experimental or avant-garde, they make no concession to 
taste and experience formed in the older tradition. They are likely 
to deal in absolute judgments, based on unstated and incomprehen- 
sible assumptions of value. Often their understanding of the mean- 
ing of the verses they quote must seem to the general reader to flow 
from a mystic intuition, for the quotations can convey little meaning 
to him who runs and reads. Such criticism is doubly injurious to the 
state of poetry, for at once it encourages writers to pay no heed to 
common understanding and it discourages the great mass of readers 
from making the effort to pursue literature into the field of the 
higher imagination. Much of this criticism is cliquish, which is no 
new phenomenon, although it seems to me to shed a peculiarly bane- 
ful influence today. 


On the other hand, academic criticism is by no means blameless. 
Under color of maintaining high aesthetic standards, of guiding 


taste to finer discrimination, academic critics are also widening the 
gulf between poetry and the average reader. One evidence of this is 
to be found in anthologies prepared for college students. I teach a 
sophomore course designed to be an introduction to poetry, and I 
have had occasion to examine almost all the textbooks for that un- 
dergraduate level. ‘‘With the best intention,”’ again to use Ellwood’s 
phrase, I am sure, my professional colleagues the editors have failed 
to realize that our young people have little literary preparation, and 
cannot reach the sophistication characterizing so much contempo- 
rary poetry at a leap. 

It may be a happy circumstance that formal criticism has little 
direct influence on the larger reading public; but its indirect influence 
is considerable. In the academic and semi-academic reviews I observe 
generally a running fight carried on by critics against the popular 
taste in verse. A recent review of the Collected Poems of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, an idol of the ’twenties, in the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement will furnish an example. I must quote somewhat 
at length. 


At this point, the reviewer may perhaps be allowed a word 
direct to his readers. They will be of three kinds: those who 
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have wisely nodded their heads in agreement over what he has 
said, those who have disagreed angrily with what they consider 
the hard-hearted strictures of a “pedantic” or “‘intellectual’’ 
cynic, and those who have in general agreed but thought he 
went a little too far. .. . To the second, might it be recom- 
mended that they compare the poetic development and achieve- 
ment of two contemporary poets of first-rate calibre and sensi- 
bility, W. B. Yeats and Robert Frost. Both wrote fashionably 
and somewhat sentimentally in their youth, but as they grew 
their poetry grew, achieving a firmness, an inner hardness and 
mastery, a controlled bareness and accuracy which, to a mind 
and ear attuned to the best, are superbly right. To the [third ] 
it might be said, simply, yes, the reviewer has gone a little 
too far. 

But with such a poet, who commands the admiration of so 
many worthy, well-meaning but essentially misguided people, 
it is necessary, for impact‘s sake, to go too far. And if this 
sounds patronizing, it is not meant so, but is said resignedly, 
out of an awareness that there are indeed two worlds and that 
if you belong to the one which considers Miss Millay a great 
poet then the world of the later Yeats, and of those Frost 
poems in which, as Mr. Randall Jarrell has said, ‘the limits 
which human existence reaches and falls back from have sel- 
dom been stated with such bare composure,” will have little 
further significance for you. 


The point that I am trying to make is not that this individual cri- 
tique is all wrong. Nevertheless it may be noted that in what appears 
to be the critic’s definition of the best poetry, no place is made for 
the quality of sensuous richness, which would seem to bar Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton from the category. One might cite John 
Donne against him: 


The new philosophy calls all in doubt ; 
The element of fire is quite put out. 


But granted that no critical dictum can be all-inclusive, the T. L. 8. 
reviewer states the sound conclusion that Miss Millay does not be- 
long in the highest rank of poets. Neither does he consign her to the 
lowest rank. Only—and here is my point—he appears to hold in 
contempt those readers who have conceived an enthusiasm for Miss 
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Millay’s poetry, and by that enthusiasm may have been led to include 
a poetical course in their literary diet. His castigation will not reach 
many of them, but it exemplifies a widespread tendency in criticism 
that “it is necessary, for impact’s sake,” to decry as fatal to the 
revival of poetry. 

I would not be misunderstood. The general function of criticism 
is to distinguish the good; the highest function of criticism is to dis- 
tinguish the best. The two functions are progressive in their nature; 
there is not and there should not be made to appear to be a break 
or a conflict between them. Criticism was made for man’s use, and it 
can be largely useful only when it shows a decent regard for the 
common understanding of mankind. The true and worthy aim of 
criticism is to seek out and acknowledge the best wherever found, 
leading the minds of men to the recognition and contemplation of 
the good on ever higher levels, until they can at length discern for 
themselves what is supremely great. 

To sum up. That literary criticism which betrays an impatience 
with or a contempt for the common understanding of mankind does 
positive harm. In the first place, it no longer gives instruction to the 
general reading public, which eagerly responds to sympathetic guid- 
ance. In the second place, it encourages writers, especially those 
possessed of subtle powers of intellect and sensibility, to disregard 
the mental and emotional endowments of the common reader; and 
to write only for the chosen few who share a private vision and a 
hieratic method of communication. The inevitable result is the two 
worlds of readers postulated by the Times critic, with the majority 
group cold or hostile to the aesthetic pretensions of the minority. 

That thege are very considerable talents among the consciously 
unpopular poets cannot be denied. It would be mere Philistinism to 
decry e. e. cummings and Edith Sitwell, for example, on the score 
that theirs is a peculiar art, though I cannot stretch my charity to 
include such a logomaniac as Gertrude Stein. There have been indi- 
vidual and downright queer styles since those of Spenser, Donne, 
and Blake that have been worth the reader’s efforts to understand. 
I cannot, however, find another period in our literature when poets 
have made so little effort to come to terms with the great body of 
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readers. We cannot hope for a great poetic revival until once again 
communication is sought for and achieved as the prime end of the 
art and craft of verse. 

That revival may not come soon, but surely it will come. Poetry 
has played too large a part in forming the soul of our race to lose 
within a few generations the vigor it has possessed for centuries. 
The vigor of any human institution or activity depends upon general 
participation in it. In poetry and the other fine arts participation is 
achieved by communication between the maker and his audience. 
That art is at its most vigorous when it can establish rapport be- 
tween maker and audience over a wide social and intellectual range, 
and is not quite put out by change of fashion. But overintellectuali- 
zation and too exquisite a connoisseurship, among other things, are 
sicknesses of the arts, of which advanced symptoms may be ob- 
served today. 

Even though poetry should quite succumb to the sickness which 
hangs over it, I have no fear for its eventual recovery. Yet I cannot 
but mourn the waste of fine talents in uncommunicating art at a time 


when we need so grievously the ministrations of poetry to give 


meaning and solace to a heavy day. 
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N AUGUST 14TH OF THIS YEAR it will be exactly ten years since 
O the new nation of Pakistan was proclaimed to the world. The 
dire forebodings of those who regarded the twins lopped off from 
Mother India’s northwest and northeast as scarcely viable have not 
been realized. Neither have the dreams of the most enthusiastic 
disciples of Jinnah come true. But in the long perspective of ever- 
changing Asia a decade hardly furnishes sufficient basis for sweeping 
or firm conclusions. Pakistan as a nation is an infant that has hardly 
learned to walk. But its culture is old, and many factors that will 
shape the future were present long, long ago, and will be there, 
despite the revolutionary recent past, in the distant future. It is the 
farthest east of the Middle East countries, and belongs to the Mid- 
dle East, broadly conceived; and yet it is not just another Middle 
East country. It belongs to the Indian subcontinent, and would be- 
long to that second culture area, even without East Pakistan. 

When I first, in August 1915, with my young wife set forth to 
teach in a mission college in Nehru’s home town, Allahabad, the 
world, both East and West, was much less government-regulated 
than it now is. Americans before World War I had been accustomed 
to consider themselves entitled to travel in almost any part of the 
world except Tibet, Afghanistan, and Czarist Russia, without the 
formality of a passport. True, the war had been going on for a year; 
but we were sailing by the Pacific (to avoid the submarines then 
active in the Mediterranean). We got as far as Yokohama, and 
there decided to take some wartime precautions, and accordingly 
applied to the American consul for a passport. This, not being issued 
from Washington, had to be for a limited time. I estimated the time 
it would probably take us to reach Calcutta, multiplied by two for 
safety, and named the date desired. We were delayed in Hong Kong, 
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and it was actually two or three weeks after the validity of the pass- 
port had expired when we landed at Calcutta. But no one asked to 
see the passport, or even showed interest when we tried to thrust it 
upon their attention—and that was then normal. 

Contrast the informalities of that unregulated world with the 
present practices of statism: in recent years, whenever we wished 
to make the thirty-five-mile trip from Lahore to Amritsar, the near- 
. est city on the Indian side of the new boundary, we have had to 
apply weeks in advance for Indian visas, and for equally necessary 
Pakistan police permits, income tax certificates, and something that 
is called a “‘no-objection-to-return” certificate. If we ever reveal a 
sense of frustration to our Pakistani and Indian friends, they regale 
us with a few choice items from the procedures they have to go 
through, not for weeks but for months, to get an American visa. 
And while it is still possible for an American to visit Canada without 
a passport, to leave the United States for almost any other destina- 
tion, one has to satisfy the overworked division of our Depart- 
ment of State on many, many details of one’s previous journeyings 
through this vale of tears, and to establish that one’s intended stay 
in foreign parts is not “likely to be injurious to the interests of the 
United States.”’ This is only one aspect of the changes brought on 
by the nationalization of the world. One agrees with Toynbee: 


Future historians will say . . . that the great event of the twen- 
tieth century was the impact of Western civilization upon all 
the other living societies of the world of that day. They will 
say of this impact that it was so powerful and so pervasive that 

it turned the lives of all its victims upside down and inside out. 

A bit pontifical, perhaps. But after having crossed a few frontiers 
of the new nations, one understands what he means by being “turned 
upside down and inside out.”’ And not all the “victims” are Asians 
or Africans. 

The spiritual center of gravity of the human race is in Asia, and 
the greatest struggle that is going on there is in the minds of men. 
In that struggle the role of governments, legislatures, and politicians 
is limited; that of ideas, aspirations, and personal decisions is much 
greater. From 1915 to 1939 I was a teacher in the Ewing Christian 
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College, at Allahabad in what is now called Uttar Pradesh (the 
North State) ; and from 1939 to 1956 in its sister institution, For- 
man Christian College, Lahore. When I think of India and of West 
Pakistan, it is largely in terms of various of the 8000 students who 
were in my classes at one time or another during those forty-one years. 

With about one-fourth as much territory as the Republic of India 
and about one-fifth the population, Pakistan is rather an anomaly 
among nations. Its two wings are separated by a thousand miles of 
Indian territory; they have different languages, and the complexity 
of the language situation is obscured by the statement that there are 
two national languages, Bengali and Urdu. At first it was to have 
been only one national language, Urdu; Bengali was raised to parity 
by an act of the legislature. But even two national languages admit- 
tedly represent an aspiration rather than fact; anyone who pokes 
around the grass-roots soon finds that there are many sections in 
West Pakistan where the common people do not use Urdu, admit- 
tedly a beautiful and expressive language though it be. The monu- 
mental Linguistic Survey of India, under the direction of Sir George 
Grierson, listed something like two hundred distinct languages in 
India, and Pakistan has its full share of these. 

The mention of Urdu leads me to digress a moment on the sub- 
ject of this language, which was for North India before partition a 
lingua franca, like English, of hybrid origin. By the time of the 
Moghals the Muslims had become to a great extent Indianized. 
The greatest of them, especially Akbar and Jehangir, appreciated 
the vernacular that was arising from the fusion of Hindi grammati- 
cal structure and the Persian script, with a vocabulary that repre- 
sented the survival of the most common and easiest words. That 
was Urdu. From the word “Urdu” through Turkish and Polish we 
get the English word “horde;” and Urdu was the language of the 
horde, i.e., the common people, as distinguished from Persian, the 
language of the court. This Urdu was sometimes written in the 
Nagari (Sanskrit) character. It was often in the British period 
called Hindustani, a term that is now anathema on both sides of the 
border. Jawaharlal Nehru was bilingual from childhood in English 
and Urdu. He speaks Hindi, theoretically the ‘‘national’”’ language 
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of India, but haltingly. He speaks Urdu beautifully. In the summer 
of 1954 I heard him address a gathering in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the hill station started in 1854 and named after Lord 
Dalhousie. He was there largely to honor his old friend Pandit Lala 
Hansraj, then the oldest living member of the Indian National Con- 
gress, who is a resident of Dalhousie. Of course English was taboo. 
For perhaps three minutes Mr. Nehru spoke very deliberately in 
the “high’’ Sanskritized Hindi that the purists are trying to popu- 
larize in India; then with every clause more and more Urdu crept 
in as he warmed to his subject, and soon he was carrying all before 
him in a torrent of idiomatic and beautiful Urdu. It is a pity that 
in Pakistan the counterparts of the high Hindi party in India are 
trying to purge Urdu of all Hindi elements, substituting Persian 
and Arabic polysyllables and circumlocutions. 

West Pakistan is 306,860 square miles in extent, about 40,000 
square miles larger than Texas. East Pakistan with 53,920 square 
miles is about 5,000 square miles smaller than Georgia. But the 
smaller partner has the larger population, about 42,000,000 com- 
pared with West Pakistan’s 33,000,000. While West Pakistan has 
a population roughly five times that of Texas, East Pakistan has 
one about fourteen times that of Georgia. For an almost exclusively 
agricultural economy, with a density of about 800 persons to the 
square mile, East Pakistan is certainly overpopulated if there are 
any overpopulated regions in the world; the same cannot be said 
for West Pakistan. On the other hand, large portions of West Paki- 
stan are desert, and there is a great drive on to bring canal irriga- 
tion to as much of this desert as possible. In East Pakistan there is 
a sizable Hindu minority, from which a trickle is moving into 
India, a phenomenon which disturbs both the Indian government 
and that of Pakistan. In West Pakistan there are very few Hindus, 
the largest minority group being the Christians, rather less than 
half-a-million. In combined population for the whole country, Paki- 
stan is of the order of Japan and Indonesia among the nations. 

The conditions in East Pakistan are comparatively uniform: it is 
a low-lying, densely populated jute and rice producing area. But 
West Pakistan, as it came from the British regime, was a collection 
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of feudatory states and “governors’ provinces,”’ including such di- 
verse elements as the western half of the old Punjab, the “sword- 
arm of India” that used to furnish three-quarters of the soldiers of 
the Indian Army, the Northwest Frontier, and barren Baluchistan. 
It was not until 1954-55 that all of Western Pakistan was forged 
into a single huge province. It must be admitted that in the doing of 
this the administrative hierarchy was very little decreased from 
what it had been for the discrete sectional units before combination. 

And it was not until February 29, 1956, that the constitution of 
“the Islamic Republic of Pakistan within the [British] Common- 
wealth of Nations” was adopted. People sometimes ask me why it 
took Pakistan so much longer than it did India to get a constitution 
framed and passed (the Indian date was November 26, 1949). The 
answer is that much of the preliminary work on the Indian consti- 
tution had been done before partition, and that the problem for 
Pakistan was more complicated, (a) because of having to start ev- 
erything from scratch, and (b) because of the desire to make the 
constitution /slamic. 

One question that I am frequently and rather wistfully asked by 
my fellow Americans is whether the partition of India and the crea- 
tion of Pakistan were not brought about by some queer fluke or 
inadvertence. With our liking for bigness, it rather goes against the 
grain to see any great unit like the late Indian Empire separated 
into smaller units. But the unity of India—so impressive in the nine- 
teenth century when observed from a distance—was largely illusory. 
The subcontinent was all alike in being isolated from the rest of the 
world by high mountain ranges and the ocean, but it had numerous 
cultures, differences in climate greater than those of Scandinavia 
and Italy, and it had never as a whole been under a unified adminis- 
tration before the British imposed their system—if that indeed can 
be called unification, when 586 hereditary monarchs held sway over 
about one-third of the territory. No, the partition has roots deep in 
the past; the development of those roots into Muslim nationalism 
was intensified by the course of events after 1917, and after a cer- 
tain stage the partition of India became inevitable. 

The paramount power in India for some centuries before the 
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British stumbled upon empire there, was Muslim. When the Mo- 
ghal Empire declined and fell apart, and the pieces were picked up 
by the East India Company, the high-caste Hindus, with their apt- 
ness for language and fondness for books, were quick to study Euro- 
pean ways, and to enter the British service. The word babu was an 
honorific as used by them. But the Muslims licked their wounds and 
refrained from the competition for clerical employment under the 
Company. Thus it befell that the British administration was more 
and more carried on by bureaucrats who were largely high-caste 
Hindus. The Indian National Congress, which later became a mono- 
lithic party of independence, was started in 1885 by a Scotsman, 
A. O. Hume, and others as a forum and platform for any well- 
wisher of India to use in putting his ideas before the public. Gradu- 
ally at first, and then more rapidly, it became an organization in 
which most Muslims felt out-of-place. In 1906 the All India Muslim 
League was formed where Muslims might feel free to speak their 
minds. At first there was no special antipathy between the League 
and the Congress. And then after our Woodrow Wilson had written 
and spoken about ‘“‘making the world safe for democracy” and had 
thrown out at least the idea of “‘self-determination for all peoples,” 
on August 20, 1917, Mr. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for 
India, made a statement in Parliament which, along with the steps 
taken to implement it, had far-reaching effects, many of which were 
not foreseen at the time: 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government is that of the increas- 
ing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible gov- 
ernment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 


There had already been some steps in this direction, and further 
big steps were taken in 1919 and in 1935. From 1917 to 1947 there 
was, we can now see, a definite pattern in the rhythm, first a negative 
phase of Indian opposition to the British, with Hindus and Muslims 
‘‘co6perating”’ with each other, then a positive phase, initiated by 
constructive proposals from the British, with Hindus and Muslims 
drawing apart. The only adequate summary of what went on in 
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Indian politics for those thirty years is to say that the politically 
aware became gradually convinced that the British were sooner or 
later going to hand over power, and that the rivalry to succeed to 
power grew pari passu with this realization. It might not have been 
so if the moderates, both Hindu and Muslim, had kept as much 
share in public life as they had in the twenties. But world conditions 
were too disturbed. Wars and rumors of wars hardened men’s atti- 
tudes, and favored extremists in India as elsewhere. 

So at the end, when the British, bled white in World War II, 
decided through the Labor Cabinet to make haste with the job of 
handing over, the negotiations of the Pethick-Lawrence Mission of 
1946, even more than those of the Cripps Mission of 1942, were 
conducted in triangular open diplomacy. The most extreme Indian 
National Congress spokesman and the most extreme Muslim League 
sj;;okesman were sitting with the British plenipotentiary, and each 
of the first two parties in effect had a veto like that of the U.S.S.R. 
in the Security Council. The Labor Cabinet’s mission after three 
months of strenuous effort left without having secured agreement. 
Throughout the negotiations, if one of the Indian “sides” accepted 
a British proposal, that was enough to make the proposal suspect, 
doubly suspect, to the other “side.”’ But if one side rejected a pro- 
posal, that by no means ensured that the other side would accept it. 
With remarkable perseverance the three Britishers in their final 
message bequeathed to India their complicated formula for setting 
up a constitution-making body. The British effort throughout was 
mainly directed toward securing a federal union, with possible 
“groupings” of provinces within the Union. This possibility of 
groups was intended to allay Muslim fears of Hindu domination. 
But in accordance with the principle of the consent of the governed 


there was a provision that a dissatisfied province might opt out of 
a group. This proviso led the Muslim League to reject the pro- 
posed groupings. 


The Muslim League at one time might have accepted a scheme 
of federal union, if under it the central government were to have 
only limited functions, and the substance of rule were to remain with 
the provinces (or, as they have come to be called, the states). But 
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Nehru put an end to this possibility when he pronounced that the 
central government must be strong, and hold residual powers. 

The incidence of Hindu-Muslim communal rioting in India from 
about 1922 onward increased in proportion to the growing struggle 
for power between Hindus and Muslims. But all preceding riots 
pale into insignificance compared with those of August 1946 in 
Bengal and Bihar, those of early March 1947 in the northwest, and 
the crescendo of violence in the Punjab in August 1957. In about 
three months in the latter part of 1947 over twelve millions of peo- 
ple left their ancestral homes and fled, the Hindus southeast, the 
Muslims northwest, with what few possessions they could carry 
with them. I was in Lahore in the thick of this, and in three months 
I seemed to age ten years. As early as August 19th in a broadcast 
Nehru had spoken of “an orgy of murder and arson.” Nobody 
knows how many lives were lost. 

The word “Pakistan” was coined on the analogy of “Afghani- 
stan,” “Hindustan,” “‘Baluchistan,” by a Punjabi Muslim poet, Mu- 
hammad Iqbal, back in the 1930's. It means “the land of the holy” 
or “the pure,’’ and thus may seem to suggest a certain feeling of 


superiority, but one can hardly regard this as worse than phrases of 
nationalistic unction in other languages, like our own “Land of the 


’ 


free and home of the brave” or “Deutschland tber alles.” It was 
noticed when the word came to be a political slogan that it could 
be treated as an acrostic, for what were Muslim-majority regions 
in India: Punjab, Afghan (Pathan, the outstanding people of the 
Northwest Frontier Province), Kashmir, and Sind. 

On March 23, 194C, the All-India Muslim League at a meeting 
in Lahore adopted a resolution, often referred to subsequently as 
the Pakistan Resolution, of which I quote the first paragraph: 


It is the considered view of this session of the All India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on 
the following basic principles, viz., that geographically con- 
tiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted, with such territorial adjustments as may be neces- 
sary, that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a 
majority, as in the North Western and Eastern Zones of India, 
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should be grouped to constitute independent states in which the 

constituent unit shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

In 1946 the idea of two regional units was given up by the League 
in favor of one federal Pakistan. The zones were not defined in the 
resolution, and were interpreted with some flexibility : the idea, like 
many ideas advanced in politics, was largely a basis for bargain- 
ing—an asking price. It has even been suggested that if some of 
the principal spokesmen for Pakistan before the event had had 
prescience of how truncated the actual state was to be, they might 
have abandoned the whole idea. That is speculative. But the idea of 
partition in order to insure self-determination for minorities is a 
two-edged weapon, and can be subjected to the reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Nehru and Congress secured its application to two prov- 
inces that the Muslim League had hoped to acquire bodily for 
Pakistan: Bengal and the Punjab. 

It is easy for Westerners, accustomed to compromise and to the 
give and take of secular politics, to dwell upon the disadvantages 
of the cutting off of slices of what had been under the British a mag- 
nificently administered example of unity with diversity. But we West- 
erners were not those directly involved. Here in America we have 
no “communities” in the Indian sense—the word itself is used in 
the singular with us, and has a radically different sense. Though 
many Muslims remained in India after partition—the number was 
35,400,117 by the Indian Census of 1951, about ten per cent of the 
population—some from choice and some from necessity, the idea 
of an Islamic state seemed in 1947 more important to most Muslims 
than all other considerations put together. 

The historical reason why Pakistan has its monstrous appearance 
on the map is that there were just those two areas in the subconti- 
nent with clear Muslim majorities. East Pakistan produces the coun- 
try’s outstanding exportable commodity—jute; but the jute mills 
were in the part of Bengal that went to India. West Pakistan has 
cotton, wheat, and hides and skins. But the world market for the 
first two of these has been depressed, and under present methods the 
amounts not needed for consumption within the country are small. 
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In 1957 the eastern unit is earning sixty per cent of the country’s 
foreign exchange. 

The Bengalis who come over the thousand miles of India between 
by plane or train to sit in Pakistan’s National Assembly at Karachi 
have very different backgrounds from the men of the western unit. 
The men from the West are bigger physically and have more animal 
spirits. But the differences are no greater, the clash of economic 
interests is no more acute, rather less, than is the case between Guje- 
ratis and Marathas, Madrasis and Punjabis, in India; or, for that 
matter, between New Yorkers and Georgians in the United States. 
But in Pakistan the consciousness of the conflict must be more insist- 
ent because there are only the two partners, whereas both in India 
and in the United States there are numerous regions, and the alli- 
ances and rivalries keep shifting among them. The present Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, back in 1946 while 
he was occupying a cabinet position in undivided Bengal, before Lord 
Mountbatten made his June 3, 1947, pronouncement openly setting 
forth a pattern for just two successor states, delivered himself of 
the sentiment that perhaps Bengal should declare her independence. 
It is difficult enough, in all conscience, to keep the two units pulling 
together. But, apart, East Pakistan (only half of what was Suhra- 
wardy’s Bengal of 1946) could hardly maintain its independence, 
surrounded by India and unhappy Burma, with more sinister figures 
not far away. It is symptomatic of the fact that the men at the top 
realize that the east unit must be treated fairly that there is now, 
as there has been before, a Bengali prime minister for the nation, 
and that East Pakistan receives an equal share of appropriations 
and equal representation in Parliament. 

Apart from having had a head start on its constitution, India has 
had other advantages over Pakistan. In India one party has domi- 
nated the country, and one strong man has been prime minister, 
while in Pakistan parties have been in flux, and there have been five 
different prime ministers within the decade. Two all-India general 
elections have been held on schedule, but no nation-wide general 
election has yet been held in Pakistan’s “controlled democracy” (the 
expression is President Iskander Mirza’s). Yet elections, while im- 
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portant, are not an all-sufficient end in themselves. Both govern- 
ments are spending more than half their budgets on defence. Edu- 
cation comes out a loser in these conditions, particularly as plans 
for industrialization absorb much of what defence leaves. 

By the thirties India, with eighty per cent of its labor force en- 
gaged in agriculture, was already the eighth ranking industrial coun- 
try in the world. But the industry of undivided India was almost 
all located in the territory that remains Indian. In spite of having 
practically no coal, little oil, and no iron, Pakistan, like most new 
nations, aspires for rapid industrialization, and pants for mirage- 
like “self-sufficiency.” In the same years in which successive govern- 
ments in Pakistan have taken large measures to start the wheels of 
industry turning, there have been serious food shortages, which have 
been met by importations of wheat and some rice from various coun- 
tries, principally from the United States. There is something on the 
surface absurd in a continuing situation that requires the shipment 
around the world of a bulky perishable commodity like wheat to a 
wheat-producing country. Yet the Pakistan Central Government has 
just placed urgent orders for 851,000 tons of food grains for East 
Pakistan and 733,000 tons for West Pakistan. 

Improvement in agriculture would seem in all reason to have a 
higher priority than industrialization. The natural increase in popu- 
lation in Pakistan is over a million a year. And here we are aghast 
to find that where the British built up in West Pakistan and the adja- 
cent Indian Punjab over some six decades the largest area under 
canal irrigation in the world, they did so with insufficient knowledge 
of the deeper structure of the earth’s crust. Now we are told that 
some half of the irrigated lands in West Pakistan are affected by 
salinization and waterlogging. By bringing new land under culti- 
vation, avoiding the mistakes of past canal construction, and by the 
use of chemical fertilizers, seed selection, control of pests and plant 
diseases, agricultural production can be doubled and trebled. But 
it takes time, and meanwhile the masses go hungry. 

It is important for us to remember that all laws that were in force 
on August 14, 1947, under the British regime, remain in force in 
both India and Pakistan until they are rescinded or modified by con- 
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stitutional methods. This means, for example, that the principles of 
the British common law are enshrined in the traditions of these two 
young nations. That, together with the fact that in both larger 
numbers use ‘‘the tongue that Shakespeare spoke”’ than in any other 
Asian country, makes me feel quite sure that in India and Pakistan 
is the best chance in Asia for something recognizable as democracy 
to take strong root and to grow. 





Spring Song 


By Ceci, Copp WESLEY 


Spring was so shy, 

So hesitant this year, 

I saw her at the wood’s edge, 
Then she drew back in fear, 
Lest winter should still linger 
Upon a windy hill 

To find her first camellia 

And steal her daffodil. 





The Myth of Prosperity 


in the 1920’s* 


By JaMEs HARVEY YOUNG 


James Harvey Young, Associate Professor of History, prepared the following 
essay to read at a meeting of the Humanities Club of Emory University. 


HE LEAST scientific aspects of the historian’s task are, I think, 

his most important. For the details—the facts—he can find, 
often, the two independent witnesses whose testimony will convince 
his fellow craftsmen. It is in his rdéle as pattern-maker for the past 
that the historian faces his greatest challenge and performs his most 
useful service. The historian as pattern-maker is a humanist and his 
function an art. History as it has happened is immense and complex. 
Much of it is unrecorded. Much of the record is unrecoverable. 
Even the recoverable record cannot be totally surveyed, at least not 
by one individual for any significant phase or time span. Nonethe- 
less, working with an infinitesimal sample of the raw material, his- 
tory as it happened, the historian in what he writes must provide 
an organizational framework for the past. The plans for the gigan- 
tic Hanford plutonium extraction plant, I am reminded, were formu- 
lated on the basis of experimental data secured from less plutonium 
than would fit on the head of a pin. The historian’s task is of equal 
difficulty, though he plans not the future but the past. He must 
divide the past into time periods. He must attach to these periods 
distinguishing labels, denoting his judgment as to prevailing insti- 
tutions and dominant concepts. He must explain transitions. He 
must, in short, provide pattern. 

A small case example may illustrate a little of the process and 
some of the difficulties. What does the historian of the United States 
do when faced with the decade of the 1920’s? After a sampling of 
the surviving sources, what does he select as the most appropriate 
*Any historical synthesis, however brief, rests on ideas and illustrations collected from 
many sources. I show’? like to acknowledge particularly help from Merle Curti’s The 


Growth of American Thought, Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday, and explora- 
tory papers by numerous graduate students in History 320. 
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theme to characterize the period, the fundamental factor in his pat- 
tern? Perhaps he selects the word that President Harding coined— 
misreading the ghost-writer’s text—‘‘normalcy,” and interprets the 
history of the decade as a quest for the resumption of some kind of 
an antebellum stability after the turbulence of the First World 
War: a desire to concentrate once again on things at home after 
an exhausting adventure abroad, to restore emphasis on mundane 
things after a crusade prosecuted under the banners of idealism. 
Perhaps the historian chooses the word “revolt’’ and sees the hyper- 
nationalism as a reaction against wartime internationalism, regards 
the rebellion in morals as a protest against wartime regimentation 
and a lingering Victorianism, and interprets the mania for political 
and economic conformity itself as a revolt against the ferment of 
the Progressive period and the idealism of the war. 

For more extensive illustration, let us select as a key to the 1920 
decade the word “prosperity.” It is a word which thrusts itself upon 
the historian who samples the contemporary sources, because it was 
one of the most emphasized words during the decade itself. Why 
was it so stressed? Because prosperity existed? Because people 
thought prosperity existed ? Because some people wanted other peo- 
ple to think prosperity existed? The considering of these questions, 
I think, can provide one pattern by which the America of the 1920's 
may be understood. 

Did prosperity exist ? During the 1920's, at least after the short 
postwar depression ending late in 1921, the predominant testimony 
was to the effect that prosperity in a material sense not only was 
prevalent but would continue. The conviction was supported both 
by assertion and by statistics. The national income was $59 billion 
in 1921; it was $84 billion in 1929. Between 1922 and 1929 the 
manufacture of consumers’ goods expanded 31%, the manufacture 
of producers’ goods 91%. As the national income rose, workers 
continued to get their proportional share—even a little more— 
57% in 1920, nearly 59% in 1928. In 1928, as compared with the 
prewar year of 1913, twice as many homes had telephones and sta- 
tionary bathtubs, four times as many homes had electric light and 
power. And so on. 
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The conviction that prosperity was in the national saddle and 
would not be thrown was enunciated over and over again. It was 
explicit in the releases of public relations counsels, the lectures of 
economists, the sermons of ministers. It flowed forth from the high- 
est pulpit in the land. The Presidents in their messages to Congress 


preached the prosperity gospel. Coolidge, at the height of his rap- 
ture, in 1928, said: 


No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on sur- 
veying the state of the Union, has met with a more pleasing 
prospect than that which appears at the present time. In the 
domestic field there is tranquillity and contentment, harmoni- 
ous relations between management and wage earner, freedom 
from industrial strife, and the highest record of years of pros- 
perity. ... The great wealth created by our enterprise and 
industry, and saved by our economy, has had the widest distri- 
bution among our people, and has gone out in a steady stream 
to serve the charity and business of the world. The re- 
quirements of existence have passed beyond the standards of 
necessity into the region of luxury. Enlarging production is 
consumed by an increasing demand at home and an expanding 
commerce abroad. The country can regard the present with 
satisfaction and anticipate the future with optimism. 


Hoover acclaimed the golden age and asserted: ‘The test of our 
decisions must be whether we have sustained and advanced .. . 
prosperity.” 

Advertising was another lush medium in which prosperity was 
lavishly acclaimed. ‘‘While industry dominates the thought of Amer- 
ica,” read an advertisement in The Saturday Evening Post in 1928, 
“there need be no fears—a cataclysm aside—for the future of 
American business. Utilitarian is such a reading of the lifeline of 
America. But it must be remembered that from her palm has come 
the greatest physical well-being that any nation has been able to 
accord its people.” The ad proceeded to point a more personal 
moral: executives must continue to be at their best mentally and 
physically, ““And that is where Sikes Office Easy Chairs enter the 
American prosperity picture.’ Countless advertisements reiterated 
the same theme. 
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Newspaper editorials, by and large, accepted prosperity as an 
unquestioned condition and sought to explain its existence for the 
light this would shed on the sure means for its perpetuation. Short 
stories in the slick magazines, to judge by a sampling of fifty stories 
from the Post in 1928, were overwhelmingly optimistic in their 
economic tone: when money problems occurred, they were almost 
always solved, usually in a grand and glorious manner. The service 
clubs boomed in membership during the decade and joined in sing- 
ing the prosperity chorus. One thinks of the convention-bound mem- 
bers of the Boosters Club, led by a small boy with a tasseled banner 
reading “Zenith the Zip City—Zeal, Zest and Zowie,” the men 
singing to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne” the song written by Sinclair 
Lewis’s poet, suspiciously similar to Edgar Guest: 

Good old Zenith, Our kin and kith, 
Wherever we may be, 

Hats in the ring We blithely sing 
Of thy Prosperity. 

Even during the 1920’s it was occasionally acknowledged that 
prosperity was not universal. Agriculture was depressed throughout 
the decade. Coolidge admitted this in his State of the Union Mes- 
sage for 1927, explaining: “The fact is that economic progress never 
marches forward in a straight line. One part goes ahead, while 
another halts and another recedes. Everybody wishes agriculture 
to prosper.” The bituminous coal industry was also sick, and so was 
the cotton textile business, especially in New England. Labor dis- 
placement brought on by the introduction of more efficient machinery 
was a real problem, especially for older workers. An advertisement 
in 1926 could assert that the nation had “no unemployment worth 
mentioning,” but, in truth, no one knew; no national unemployment 
statistics were collected. A later estimate placed the average rate 
of unemployment at one out of thirteen workers. Nor were all those 
employed persuaded they were prosperous. In Muncie, Indiana— 
the famous Middletown—the Lynds talked with workers who cast 
their ballots for Coolidge in 1924 because they found hope in the 
slogan: “A vote for Coolidge is a vote for prosperity and your job.”’ 
Shortly after Coolidge’s overwhelming victory, the Lynds found 
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these workers puzzled because times—for them—had not improved. 
One’s own recollections of economics in the mid-twenties are domi- 
nated by parental complaints that a can of peaches should cost sixty 
cents at the village grocery, and parental objections to shopping for 
clothes at a certain Peoria department store because the giving away 
of premiums by the establishment undoubtedly raised the price of 
each pair of knickers. 

Much greater attention, then, was devoted to the glorious fact 
of general prosperity than was granted to specific defections from 
the ranks of the prosperous. And amidst the prevailing optimism 
that prosperity was here to stay, scant heed was paid to the handful 
of Jeremiahs who questioned the soundness of the economic struc- 
ture. Occasional disquieting signs—the contraction of the building 
boom, the lofty spiraling of consumer credit—were viewed with 
alarm in journals with slender circulation like The New Republic. 
A rare economist, like Stuart Chase, saw danger in the inequitable 
distribution among economic classes of the fruits of the boom. It 
was only with the hindsight of time, however, that the threatening 
tendencies, disguised during the twenties, could be assessed with 
any adequacy. Then it could be realized that though wages had 
gradually risen, profits had skyrocketed; though wages bought 
more, they could not buy enough. Productivity of labor, through 
the use of new machines, was markedly enhanced, but labor shared 
the benefit only in part; hence there was disguised inflation. Only 
through the installment plan and other forms of consumer credit 
could the wage earners continue, temporarily, to absorb the output 
of increasingly efficient industries. A saturation point approached, 
particularly in durable goods like automobiles and houses, and this 
was reflected in basic industries like machine tools. With a shrinking 
market for the goods that could be produced, the traditional path 
for profits, into the enlarging and improving of productive capacity, 
was blocked. Profits increasingly flowed to Wall Street, there to 
inflate further stock prices already bearing no true relationship to 
corporate earnings. 

This is, of course, a much oversimplified set of generalizations. 
In answer to the question, Did prosperity exist ?, one must answer: 
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an uneven prosperity based on insubstantial foundations. Did people 
think prosperity existed? Already I have cited Presidents, adver- 
tisers, magazine authors, to affirm the fact that a mythology of 
prosperity was widely promulgated during the 1920’s. 

This mythology was a complex assortment of interrelated ideas. 
Fundamental was the conception that prosperity such as no nation 
had ever before seen blessed the American people and would con- 
tinue to favor them in ever-increasing abundance. Prosperity meant, 
of course, a profusion of material goods, most particularly goods 
made by mass production. According to the mythology, this material 
prosperity was the matter of paramount importance to the United 
States at the time. From these convictions were derived certain 
corollaries. Success in life was to be measured by the quantity of 
money income received and the amount of material possessions 
owned. Happiness was to be judged by the same standards. There- 
fore, spending, which secured for one consumer’s comforts and pro- 
vided the market for mass-produced goods, became a cardinal virtue. 
Emulation was a prime motivation in spending. Efficiency was a 
quality of paramount value, and service the key word in ethics, both 
service and efficiency being defined in terms of profitable mass pro- 
duction. All this meant both a worship of the technological process 
and a veneration of the businessman. It required also the rejection 
or the remolding of older scales of value. 

To be sure, as minority critics were pointing out at the time, a 
materialistic code of life was not an innovation of American thought 
in the twenties. If it had not been influential among mankind from 
the Garden of Eden, at least it dated with some modern manifesta- 
tions from the origin of the industrial revolution. In the whole cult 
of prosperity there was little that was original. But in the twenties 
these ideas gained a cohesiveness, a respectability, a degree of domi- 
nance which they had not hitherto held in American thought. 

One could be almost convinced of the equation of success and 
happiness with material things by nothing more than a study of the 
titles of motion pictures or of articles in the slick magazines. From 
the movies, typical titles are “Pretty Clothes,” “Fashion Madness,” 
“The Miracle of Money,” and ‘Money, Money, Money.” Repre- 
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sentative articles from The American Magazine are “The Girl Who 
Was Tired of Being Poor,” and “Clothes Don’t Make the Wom- 
an—But They Help a Lot.” At the end of the decade the editor of 
True Stories magazine noted: ‘From tales of misery and privation 
and struggle ten years ago, the stories that now pour into us from 
all quarters of America are tales of ultimate success and happiness.” 
Advertising, of course, reiterated the theme. “Today we have better 
clothes, better homes, better cars, better food—these are signs of 
American progress and success,” began one ad of literally thousands 
of its type; this one concluded with a plea to pipe smokers to wel- 
come “the solid comfort of Old Briar Tobacco.” Another advertise- 
ment, after listing a whole array of consumer comforts which mass 
production had made available to Americans (telephones, automo- 
biles, tractors, harvesters), closed with the punch line: “If we are 
money grubbers it is because we have something to grub for!” 

According to the tenets of the cult of prosperity, one of the most 
successful and happiest men in America, with his West Egg man- 
sion, his swanky car and private plane, should have been Jay Gatsby. 
Fitzgerald was not playing true to the myth in depicting Gatsby with 
longings which his material possessions could not satisfy, though 
even Fitzgerald seemed unconcerned by the ethics that underlay 
Gatsby’s prosperity. 

With the establishment of material things as the measure of both 
success and happiness, spending became a cardinal virtue. This was 
a change from the economic mores that had dominated preachments 
at least since Poor Richard’s day. The old virtue of thrift became 
outmoded. During the war America shifted from a debtor to a cred- 
itor nation; constructive uses to absorb the surplus capital were not 
available in the same ample measure as before. People must spend, 
so that goods produced by capital already invested might be ab- 
sorbed. ‘““‘We have ceased to count our pennies in America,”’ a busi- 
ness leader put it, ‘“‘and I certainly hope we never return to the days 
of the most graceless of all virtues, a niggardly and penny-pinching 
thrift.” An editorial in Middletown’s newspaper asserted: “The 
American citizen’s first importance to his country is no longer that 
of a citizen but that of a consumer. Consumption is a new necessity.” 
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One advertisement expressed the idea in the form of a warning: 
‘Every time an American consumer contents himself with antique 
furniture, old rugs, last year’s suit of clothes instead of the newest 
products of our laboratories, science and factories, he is tightening 
the brakeband around the American wheel of progress and is retard- 
ing our standard of living.” Another advertisement made the point 
by describing a domestic scene: “The Day the Big Rise in Salary 
comes, the Living Expenses take a jump. They talk two minutes 
about ‘saving-it-all.’ But they talk until midnight about the new 
things it will buy.”’ Spending on the installment plan was lent a new 
dignity: buying a General Motors car was like buying a marriage 
license; both were commitments based upon a man’s faith in his 
future earning power. 

The necessity of spending was urged not only explicitly but with 
subtle indirection by an increasingly sophisticated—and respectable 
—advertising fraternity. A quarter of a century before, Thorstein 
Veblen had made lucid the ageless features of conspicuous consump- 
tion. Theodore Dreiser was probing the problem of the insatiable 
emulation of the poor for the material advantages of the rich. The 
ad men were insisting that we must keep up with the Joneses. In- 
deed, in emulation advertising, standards of consumption were not 
set by the economic class in which the consumer lived, but by the 
class above him. Often the exhortation contained the hint of a threat. 
Here are two illustrations as of 1926. “Your car is the reflection of 
ran one. “A Monogram Self-Lock- 
ing Radiator Cap is your mark of distinction . . . the mark which 


’ 


the refinement of your nature,’ 


removes your car from the commonplace and puts it among the thor- 
oughbreds of the boulevard.” The other: 


“‘Now—I am proud to entertain important guests.” This was 
the remark of a woman whose husband was rapidly forging 
ahead in business. With important new friends to be enter- 
tained, one of the things they found they could easily do . 

was to replace the old dark-colored toilet seat in the bathroom 
with a handsome, modern ‘Church’ Sani-White Toilet Seat. 
If you lived in one of those palatial apartments on Park Ave- 
nue in New York City, where you have to pay $2,000 to $7,000 
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a year rent, you still couldn’t have . . . a better toilet seat than 
a ‘Church.’ 


Industrial efficiency was genuinely admired by the American peo- 
ple, and it was much extolled by business leaders and advertising 
copy writers. Sinclair Lewis doubtless was true to the prevailing 
American attitude when he wrote of Babbit’s reaction to a new elec- 
tric cigar-lighter to be attached to the dashboard of his car: “He 
had enormous and poetic admiration, though very little understand- 
ing, of all mechanical devices. They were his symbols of truth and 
beauty. .. . [He had a] worship of machinery.” Remington-Rand’s 
office machines had emancipated businessmen, and laundry equip- 
ment had brought women “Up from the Valley of the Wash-Tub.” 

In the mythology of prosperity, those who achieved this efficiency 
were responsible for the highest type of service to their fellow citi- 
zens of which contemporary mankind was capable. ‘““The man who 
does me good,” wrote the author of a book entitled The Blessing 
of Business, “is the one who sells me necessary supplies and conven- 
iences at a low price, because of economies of production.” It was 
readily acknowledged that, in the words of a favorite Rotary song, 
“He profits most who serves the best.” This was not a grudging ad- 
mission but an axiom. He who served best should not only profit 
most but be most esteemed. In the mythology of prosperity, the busi- 
nessman achieved a status of veneration. There was no longer the 
sense of insecurity with regard to status which marked many of the 
dominant business figures of America’s Gilded Age. Over the en- 
trance to a massive building, given the Harvard Business School by 
a wealthy donor, was engraved: ‘“‘Business—the oldest of the arts, 
the newest of the professions.’’ Having achieved professional status, 
there was now confidence, complacency, a sense of destiny in the 
ranks of business leadership. ‘““The work that religion, government 
and war have failed in,” wrote an advertising executive in 1928, 
“must be done by business. . . . The eternal job of administering this 
planet must be turned over to the despised business man.”’ That this 
pretension was in large measure being realized was a sentiment con- 
curred in by both proponents and critics. In the small city, such as 
Middletown, the political and religious leaders were no longer domi- 
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nant as they had been in the 1890’s; the businessmen had usurped 
the municipal prestige. In national politics, the business point of view 
was ascendant. Stuart Chase acknowledged that the businessman 
had ousted “the statesman, the priest, the philosopher, as the crea- 
tor of ethics and behavior,” and had become “the dictator of our 
destinies,” “the final authority on the conduct of American society.” 
Success stories, more smoothly written than Alger’s fiction, abounded 
in advertising, in magazines, in the organs of service clubs and 
Chambers of Commerce. The editor of True Stories caught the rap- 
ture of it all: “You Business Executives, sitting at your desks, think- 
ing in terms of factories and output and financial setup, you have 
been making a fairy tale come true!” 


The veneration of the businessman was as much a hothouse as a 
natural growth. The belief that prosperity existed and that business- 
men were responsible for it was fostered during the 1920’s in much 
more calculated fashion than hitherto had been the case. This was 
the heyday of the public relations counsel, though the first of the 
species, Ivy Lee, had begun his work in the early years of the century, 
the son of a Georgia Methodist minister. It was perhaps no accident 


that one of the ablest of the profession during the twenties, Edward 
Bernays, was a nephew of Sigmund Freud. 

The mythology of prosperity, with its emphasis on material values 
as paramount, inevitably cast its shadow over many phases of Ameri- 
can civilization only indirectly related to economics. Human values 
in other than material terms lost status, because activity unproduc- 
tive of material output was viewed as waste. This may be illustrated 
with regard to the use of leisure. In colonial America and on the 
frontier, abstinence from work was regarded as sinful; to be sanc- 
tioned by prevailing mores, recreation must be useful—a militia drill 
or a cornhusking bee. In industrial America leisure became a more 
abundant commodity as machines became more productive. None- 
theless the ancient guilty conscience regarding the waste of time 
hung on or was revived. Since the business of America was busi- 
ness—Coolidge’s phrase—play seemed somehow suspect. The prob- 
lem was solved by the old utilitarianism in a new guise. Leisure now 
was legitimate if it was consciously used to promote business by play- 
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ing with business contacts: golfing at the country club. Leisure was 
legitimate if it relaxed and refreshed a man to do a better job at his 
business when he returned to his desk. Thus the White Star Line 
could advertise: ‘These one month cruises to the West Indies, the 
Panama Canal, and South America are planned for busy men and 
women. They give them time to breathe—give them relaxation and 
stimulation—and still do not keep them too long away from home.” 
Leisure was also legitimate if it required the use of things that could 
be made and sold—automobiles, movies, phonograph records. Es- 
thetic or spiritual values in the expenditure of leisure time were sub- 
ordinated to the material. A hike in the country, a visit to the art 
museum, sold no goods. Another pertinent aspect of leisure was the 
application of the mass-production technique to spectator sports. 
‘‘Next to the sport of business,”’ one historian has stated, “the Amer- 
ican enjoyed the business of sport.” 

Standards in the field of education were not immune to the impact 
of the pervading materialism of the cult of prosperity. The relation- 
ship between learning and financial and social success was most glar- 
ingly heralded in the pseudo-educational advertisements. There was 
the forlorn girl who thought filet mignon was a kind of fish, and the 
man who so astounded the formally-clad assembly that one could 
only whisper in amazement: “I think he’s quoting Shelley.”’ The citi- 
zens of Middletown had great respect for college education as the 
path to success, and cited as evidence that the lion’s share of com- 
missions in the First World War had gone to college men. And a 
Harvard economics professor, with due professorial caution, to be 
sure, asserted : ‘Generally with some exceptions, the more useful the 
person the more he is paid,” adding that no conscientious educator 
should train a student for a job that was certain to be poorly paid, 
even though the student possessed a special aptitude for that kind 
of work. Education from the grades through the university became 
more utilitarian. Vocational subjects were increasingly emphasized 
on all levels. One student of university catalogs, under the title “Roll 
Your Own Diploma,” wrote of such courses as these, either on cam- 
pus or by correspondence: at Southern California, advanced tailor- 
ing; at Columbia, bond salesmanship, and the care of lawns; at Chi- 
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cago, the storage of coal. School administration—again at all levels 
—tended to become a business administration, and college alumni 
cheered industrialist trustees who spoke of education as one of the 
greatest of American industries and compared deans and presidents 
to business executives. 

There is an obvious connection, too, between the cult of prosper- 
ity and the super-patriotism of the 1920’s. “There is only one first- 
class civilization in the world today,” wrote an editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “It is right here in the United States.” Prosperity 
existed ; prosperity was the result of the American system. Criticism 
of business methods or doubtful prophecies as to the continuation of 
prosperity thus easily became alien, unpatriotic, un-American. And, 
of course, because the symbol of opposition to capitalism at the time 
was the then new Soviet state, critics and skeptics were not only un- 
American but Bolshevik. 

Nor was even religion exempt from the all-pervading impact of 
the mythology of prosperity. Success in this life was pursued as zeal- 
ously as if it were salvation for all eternity. The inventive process 
was idolized, the businessman venerated. Service clubs and civic 
organizations became “‘centers of ‘spiritual’ activity.” The Lynds 
concluded that “ ‘civic loyalty,’ ‘magic Middletown,’ as a religion, 
appears to be the greatest driving power for some Middletown citi- 
zens.’ It was not only a matter of the transfer to secular pursuits 
of a great deal of the fervency customarily associated with religion. 
Religion, in practice and theology, was somewhat transformed. In 
the church as an institution business practices were imitated. Babbit 
used the promotional methods of the real estate guild in bolstering 
Sunday school attendance. It was the highest praise one could be- 
stow upon a clergyman to call him a good businessman. The New 
York Swedish Immanuel Congregational Church promised to grant 
all contributors of a hundred dollars to its building fund “an 
engraved certificate of investment in preferred capital stock in the 
Kingdom of God.” Illustrations abound of support from the pulpit 
for the chief tenets of the cult of prosperity. Nor is it difficult to find 
evidence of business enterprise bolstering its case from the Bible. 
A real estate promoter exhorted his door-to-door salesmen to con- 
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sider Matthew vii:7: “Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” An 
insurance company acclaimed Moses as “‘one of the greatest sales- 
men and real-estate promoters that ever lived.” A speaker address- 
ing the Rotary Club of Waterloo, Iowa, declared that ‘Rotary is a 
manifestation of the divine,” and before the Muncie, Indiana, 
branch of the same organization another orator stated: “The lowly 
Nazarene who walked by the Sea of Galilee was the first Rotarian.” 

The most comprehensive effort to remold theology was the work 
of an advertising executive, Bruce Barton, who, in The Man No- 
body Knows, presented Jesus as “the founder of modern business” 
who “picked up twelve men from the bottom ranks of business and 
forged them into an organization that conquered the world.” Jesus 
exhibited in superlative measure all the executive attributes deemed 
admirable in the twenties. His parables were the perfect prototypes 
of modern advertisements. ‘Every one of the ‘principles of modern 
salesmanship’”’ Barton found “brilliantly exemplified in Jesus’ talk 
and work.” He was even “‘the most popular dinner guest in Jerusa- 
lem.”’ And nineteen hundred years before business discovered that 
service was the spirit of modern business, Jesus was preaching the 
gospel of service to all mankind. 

The gospel according to Barton was the best-selling non-fiction 
title of the mid-1920’s. Facts such as this, and the Republican elec- 
tion victories, and prevailing editorial sentiment, and the conclu- 
sions of sociologists like the Lynds, lead one to believe that the 
mythology of prosperity was absorbed in large measure by the 
American people. Against the mythology, to be sure, were arrayed 
most of the perceptive creative minds in America—novelists, artists, 
playwrights, critics, theologians, philosophers. They inveighed 
against the dehumanizing effects of machine-made culture, rebuked 
as they depicted the Babbit definitions of success and happiness, and 
revealed both the shoddiness and incompleteness of the values which 
the cult of prosperity proclaimed. An ethos is not determined by 
statistical calculation. From subjective assessment, it seems plausible 
to assert that the cult of prosperity was the characteristic spirit of 
America, in the mass, in the 1920’s, not completely in accord with 
the economics of the decade, not all-prevailing, not unchallenged, 
but sufficiently pervasive to seem the dominant theme. 
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The Renaissance Monarchy: 
A Contribution to the Periodization of History 


By James RusseLL Major 


Dr. James Russell Major, Associate Professor of History, is author of The 
Estates General of 1560 (Princeton University Press, 1951). The present 
essay has been written in connection with a longer study on representative 
institutions in Renaissance France. 


HE CONCEPT OF A RENAISSANCE has been defended and attacked 
Swe since Burckhardt published his Civilization of the Ren- 
aissance in Italy nearly a century ago. There are those who see in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a definite period of European his- 
tory. Others recognize in these years only a continued growth that 
had begun well back in the Middle Ages. Still others look on the two 
centuries as witnessing the decline of the medieval civilization. The 
attitude of the scholar is determined in part by his field of research. 
The art historian, for example, is usually a strong supporter of the 
thesis that there was a Renaissance and that it constituted a definite 
historical period. The economic historian often prefers to see the 
real change as taking place around the eleventh century with the 
revival of trade and the growth of towns. The devout Catholic, on 
the other hand, interprets the period as being one of a decline begin- 
ning with the false teachings of William of Occam and ending in the 
horrible tragedy of Luther and Descartes. Students of literature, 
science, philosophy, and political theory have added their ideas to 
further confuse the concept of the Renaissance; but although there 
are political histories aplenty, little effort has been made to interpret 
the period from the standpoint of the nature of the state, this in 
spite of the fact that Burckhardt saw in the peculiar political situa- 
tion in Italy one of the principal causes of the Italian Renaissance. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the nature of monarchies 
to the north and west of Italy, paying particular attention to France. 
It is my hope to add support to Burckhardt’s thesis that the state of 
this period differed enough from what had gone before and what 
was to come after, to constitute a definite period in history, but to 
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deny that the Swiss scholar’s bold characterization of the Renais- 
sance city-state as being a work of art, that is, “the fruit of reflection 
and careful adaptation,” has any validity for the monarchies at 
that time. 

In developing the concept of a Renaissance Monarchy for France, 
we miss the dynastic changes that make such convenient, though not 
entirely accurate, marks of delineation for England, yet it seems 
undeniable that there was considerable difference between the mon- 
archies of, let us say, Philip IV, Francis I, and Louis XIV, between 
the Medieval, the Renaissance, and the Baroque. The system of 
government typified by Francis I had its formative period during the 
reigns of Charles VII and Louis XI and its period of decline during 
the reigns of Henry IV and Louis XIII. 

The first and most pronounced characteristic of this monarchy 
was its dynastic structure and motivation. Foreign and domestic pol- 
icy centered around the question of marriages, for it was by mar- 
riages that states were enlarged. Wars of conquest were undertaken 
to secure a claimed inheritance not natural boundaries. The national 
and economic considerations that loom so large in modern statecraft 
were ignored, and we find Charles VIII surrendering land in what 
is now southern France to Spain and what is now northern France 
to the Habsburgs in order to buy their neutrality before he embarked 
on an expedition to conquer Naples, on which he had a dynastic 
claim. Not until the reign of Louis XIV did the French kings aban- 
don their desire to win Italy and adopt as their goal the achieve- 
ment of their natural boundaries of the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 
Before one condemns this type of diplomacy, however, it should be 
remembered that it was by marriage that the Habsburgs built the 
mighty empire of Charles V. His lands were more extensive than 
those of Napoleon or Hitler and his empire was to endure far longer. 

Internal policy also depended largely on marriage. Nobles were 
sometimes able to amass enough land to become threats to one or 
even two monarchs. The Burgundian dukes brought together so 
many duchies and counties in France and the Empire that they posed 
a serious problem to both the Valois and the Emperor. The House 
of Foix-Navarre won huge estates on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
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Other families did likewise, but if a noble house could build its 
power by dynastic arrangements, the kings could profit by the extinc- 
tion of a great family, for when there was no heir, feudal territories 
escheated back to the crown. It was by this process that the French 
monarchy added so much to its domain, and a large part of the inter- 
nal policy of the Valois was designed to further the work of nature 
and chance. Louis XI married his crippled daughter, who could have 
no children, to the Duke of Orléans in order to insure the eventual 
acquisition of his lands, while two French kings sought and won the 
hand of Anne of Brittany to keep her highly prized duchy united 
with the crown. 

Since territorial aggrandizement at the expense of foreign states 
and the local nobility depended on dynastic claims and feudal law, 
legality had to be stressed to an unusual degree. The Renaissance 
prince has often been pictured as a highly individualistic ruler with 
little respect for aught save wit and power, but in fact even the Ital- 
ian potentate was ever anxious to find legal justification for the 
authority he wielded, and elsewhere rulers were still less subject to 
challenge on this score. 

This stress on legitimacy and legality by the Renaissance Mon- 
archs was not limited to their own rights, it involved a respect for 
the rights of their subjects. When a new king came to the throne, 
he invariably confirmed the privileges of individuals, towns, prov- 
inces, and other corporate groups in his kingdom. When a princely 
or feudal domain fell to a king, he at once recognized the privileges 
its inhabitants had been granted by their previous rulers. Indeed, the 
people of the newly incorporated territories were as apt to accept 
the orders of their new sovereign by virtue of his being Count of 
Provence or Duke of Brittany as king of France. 

The acceptance of the idea of legitimacy and privilege and the 
existence of strong provincial loyalties made necessary a decentral- 
ized form of government. Not only were the customs, laws, and 
privileges of each and every territory recognized, but the kings 
established sovereign law courts in the larger provinces. Thus Par- 
lements or courts of justice, and several types of financial courts 
were organized in Burgundy, Languedoc, Brittany, Provence, 
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Dauphiné, and elsewhere from which there was no appeal to any 
higher court at Paris. The decisions of these courts were based on 
law, custom, and tradition, and not until the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury is there evidence that any universal principles of reason and 
morality were applied. The judges could and did render decisions 
against royal officials and the crown itself, although the king, as the 
fountain of justice, was able to overrule their objections by a per- 
sonal appearance. The existence of these courts provided assurance 
that the three hundred odd local customs in France would be pre- 
served until the Revolution. 

The legal decentralization described above was paralleled by the 
decentralization of administration. There was a governor in each of 
the dozen or more great provinces of France who, with or without 
royal approval, assumed the various regalian powers. In addition, 
about two-thirds of the provinces had representative assemblies that 
voted, and often collected taxes and attended to other administra- 
tive matters. Beneath the provinces were the bailiwicks and senes- 
chalries. These jurisdictions were ruled by the bailiff or seneschal 
and a host of lesser officials who, like the governors, were as apt to 
follow their own desires as to obey the directives of the king. 

Alongside the hierarchy of the royal officials there existed the 
seigneury and the town. The seigneurs were still a power in the vil- 
lages, and it has often been pointed out that the peasant rarely came 
into contact with royal authority except to pay taxes. The towns 
were largely self-governing, with their own elected officials, inde- 
pendent systems of taxation, and militia to defend their fortified 
walls. Thus, the land the kings won by their dynastic policies did 
not point to a consolidation of power in the hands of the central gov- 
ernment as much as to the acceptance of the diversified, decentral- 
ized conglomeration of provinces, duchies, counties, seigneuries, and 
towns that was the Renaissance Monarchy. 

Closely associated with the decentralization of the Renaissance 
Monarchy was the confusion of boundaries, privileges, rights, and 
jurisdictions only too apparent in every branch of the government. 
The sea provided the only clearly defined boundary of the Renais- 
sance state. Elsewhere much land was in dispute. Territories, inde- 
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pendent, or with strong claim to independence, such as the duchy of 
Bouillon, the principalities of Montbéliard, Bidache, and Salm, the 
republics of Mandure and Mulhouse, the counties of Sarrverden, 
Venaissin, and Sault, to say nothing of the papal state of Avignon 
and the principality of Orange existed along the borders and even 
in the interior of the country. Many of these enclaves owned smaller 
enclaves in France, while France, in turn, was sometimes in posses- 
sion of parishes surrounded by these enclaves. There is ample evi- 
dence to show that often neither the French king, the foreign ruler, 
nor the local magistrates could agree on what they owned. Foreign- 
ers held fiefs in France, and in the bailiwick of Gex they sought to 
vote in the elections to the Estates General of 1789. Ecclesiastical 
boundaries rarely coincided with those of the nation and the dioceses 
of many foreign archbishops and bishops included parishes in France. 
Two of these foreign prelates were actually elected deputies to the 
Estates General in 1789. 

More serious was the confusion about the boundaries of the ad- 
ministrative subdivisions of the kingdom. Nearly every bailiwick 
had jurisdiction over parishes completely surrounded by neighbor- 
ing bailiwicks. Frequently parishes and even towns were claimed by 
rival royal authorities. It was impossible for any magistrate to know 
exactly what territory he was to administer. As late as 1789 there 
were no less than 1800 divided or contested parishes in France. 
Many secondary bailiwicks claimed independence from the principal 
bailiwick to which they had been traditionally considered to be at- 
tached. There were quarrels about the extent and nature of the jus- 
tice in countless seigneuries. Each town possessed its special privi- 
leges, which more often than not differed from those of its neighbor. 
Royal officials sometimes had only the vaguest idea of the rights of 
each. The resultant confusion was so great that it was difficult for 
officials to govern or the law to operate. Disobedience could safely 
become commonplace, and one is not surprised to find one aristocrat 
writing after the Revolution that before 1789 people enjoyed “the 
most complete liberty. One was free to speak, to write, to act with 
the greatest independence, and one could even defy the authorities 
in perfect security.’’ Certainly Burckhardt’s description of the Ital- 
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ian city-state as being “the fruit of reflection and careful adaptation” 
has no validity for the monarchies of that time. 

Why did the Renaissance Monarchs of France and other coun- 
tries permit so much decentralization and confusion? Why did they 
respect the privileges of their subjects? The answer to these ques- 
tions lies partly in the fact that the rulers were products of the cli- 
mate of opinion of their age. They had been taught that a king was 
responsible for the well-being of his subjects, that to deprive them 
of their long-recognized privileges was to become a tyrant, and 
tyranny was as hateful in their age as it had been in the medieval 
period. Nowhere does this fact show more clearly than in the de- 
cisions rendered by the king in council. These invaluable records 
provide the most trustworthy evidence we have for the motives 
behind the actions of the kings and their principal advisors. They 
prove that the crown had even greater respect for privilege and 
tradition than the regular law courts, and give direct contradiction 
to any theory that the Renaissance Monarchs sought to increase 
their authority at the expense of the legitimate rights of their sub- 
jects. Indeed, the most frequent type of dispute to be brought before 
the council resulted from the encroachments of local royal officials 
in the name of the king on the prerogatives and privileges of indi- 
viduals and corporate groups, but almost invariably the decision of 
the councillors favored the privileged to the discomfiture of the 
over-zealous local officials. There was, of course, the possibility that 
a ruler would recklessly break the bonds of tradition or that he 
would be so self-righteous as to interpret every questionable royal 
prerogative in his own favor; but if there were such kings, their 
weakness in character was checkmated by their weakness in power. 

It has been generally assumed that the establishment of standing 
armies on the continent in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
furthered the growth of royal absolutism. However, the most cas- 
ual examination of the size and composition of the new armies 
dispels any illusion of their being an effective instrument against the 
people. The troops in the peacetime army and militia of France sel- 
dom numbered more than one and a half modern divisions. Even 
with the rapid transportation and communication of today coupled 
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with the immense superiority of the arms and training of the modern 
soldier over the civilian population, such a force could hardly subject 
an unwilling population of fifteen million persons. Witness the recent 
difficulties of the Russians in Hungary. Furthermore, the system of 
livery and maintenance of clientage gave the great noble a military 


force of his own. The Duke of Montmorency came to court in 1560 
with a retinue of 800 horsemen, and he could have mustered a larger 


force had there been any need. Fortified towns the size of Troyes 
and Amiens had 3000 militiamen equipped with artillery and muni- 
tions. Thus, while the king could have captured the castles of a 
Montmorency and taken any single town in the kingdom, it was 
cheaper and easier for a ruler to avoid offending his subjects, and 
any sort of an attack on the privileges of the nobility or towns as a 
whole was clearly impossible. 

It is true that in time of war the Renaissance Monarchs some- 
times had armies of 40,000 or 50,000 men, but these troops were 
raised and paid by their officers, and not the state. They therefore 
obeyed their commanders and not the king. As late as the Thirty 
Years War both the French king and the Emperor were often more 
endangered by their own disobedient troops than by the troops of 
the enemy. Some of these forces were officered by mercenaries, but 
the bulk were commanded by the native nobility, who could hardly 
be expected to turn on their fellow nobles or even the towns on the 
directives of the king. 

If the Renaissance Monarchs lacked the military power to sup- 
press their subjects, they also lacked the bureaucracy to govern them. 
In 1505 there were only 12,000 royal officials in France, a nation of 
15,000,000 inhabitants and 480,000 square kilometers, or one off- 
cial for each 1,250 inhabitants and one for each 40 square kilome- 
ters. In 1934 there was one official for each 70 inhabitants and 56 
for each 40 square kilometers. Furthermore, it was impossible for 
the Renaissance Monarch to control the limited number of officials 
he possessed. In the first place, whereas the Washington bureaucrat 
is armed with a typewriter, a mimeograph machine, the government 
printing office, and rapid means of communication, the Renaissance 
Monarch had only a limited number of scribes to record his orders. 
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When he wanted to send a directive to the bailiffs, he had to have 
it copied by hand a hundred times, for there were a hundred bailiffs. 
As a result, orders from the central government were few and brief, 
leaving local officials very much to their own devices. The printing 
press was, of course, known, but as late as 1600 it was used only to 
print important ordonnances, and not for normal administrative 
correspondence. 

In the second place, the financial difficulties that beset the Renais- 
sance Monarchs led them to sell government posts, and once an 
office became venal, its holder could not normally be discharged 
without financial reimbursement. He was left free to obey or disobey 
the few brief directives he received with little likelihood that the 
king would ever know the difference, or that if he did, he could do 
anything about it. 

If, then, the Renaissance kings lacked a strong, loyal army and 
an adequate obedient bureaucracy, what was the basis of monarchical 
power? The answer seems clear. Kings were obeyed only because, 
or rather when, the bulk of the population supported their cause. 
The devotion of the French people to their king was described by a 
Venetian ambassador as ‘“‘a unique thing in the Christian world.” 
The purpose of Machiavelli’s The Prince was to teach how power 
could be won and maintained, and no one was more certain than the 
author that it was more important for a ruler of his day to satisfy 
the people than the military, because “the people are the more pow- 
erful.’ To secure the support of the people, the prince was advised 
to appear to have all the traditional virtues, to tax lightly, and when 
great feudal dependencies were won back, to alter neither the laws 
nor the taxes of the inhabitants. The more experienced Commynes 
likewise advised kings to secure the affection of their subjects. Even 
Cardinal Richelieu wrote that “love is the most powerful motive 
which obliges one to obey.” 

The Renaissance kings were supported by their subjects for a 
number of reasons. They were the restorers of order after a long 
period of warfare marked by all the horrors of pillaging and mur- 
dering by undisciplined soldiers. There was no safe, logical alterna- 
tive to their rule, however much town and noble might be opposed 
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to further increases in royal power. They accurately sensed the feel- 
ings of the people and, as we have seen, were ever ready to support 
and protect their privileges even against their own officials. They 
kept in intimate contact with the people by wandering from one part 
of their kingdom to another, receiving everyone without barriers of 
rigid formality. Indeed, there was a degree of intimacy between the 
kings and their people that surprised the ambassadors of republican 
Venice. In 1561 one of them attributed the devotion of the French 
people to the crown to “the familiarity which exists between the 
monarch and his subjects all of whom he treats as his companions. 
No one is excluded from his presence. Lackeys and people of lowest 
condition dare to enter the private office of the king in order to see 
everything that happens and to hear all that is said. If one wishes 
to speak of something important, he must have the patience to find 
a place where there are not a great many people and then speak in 
a low voice in order not to be heard. This great familiarity, it is 
true, makes the subjects insolent, but at the same time it makes them 
faithful and devoted to their kings.’’ We would do well to picture 
the Renaissance Monarch as being the “first gentleman” of France 
rather than the “Sun King.” The removal of the court to Versailles 
by Louis XIV was symbolic of the separation of the crown from the 
people during his reign, and the return of the court to Paris in 1789 
could have had equal importance had an abler man been the head 
of the state. 

A more tangible way of winning support also lay in the power of 
the kings. They controlled a vast system of patronage. Most of the 
highest offices of the church lay at their disposal and the wealthiest 
bishoprics and abbeys went to their faithful supporters. Government 
positions, one of the most lucrative of all forms of employment dur- 
ing the period, found their way into the same hands. Fiefs, patents 
of nobility, and nearly every type of privilege could be granted by 
the monarch. He who served the crown loyally and ably could hope 
for untold riches. Montmorency, Wolsey, and Richelieu were only 
the most famous of those who won wealth and power through loy- 
alty. Thousands of lesser names could be added. 


One last way of winning popular support was through the use of 
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representative institutions. It may seem strange that kings encour- 
aged and developed assemblies of the estates, but since neither the 
medieval nor the Renaissance Monarchs had ever heard of repre- 
sentative government, they could have foreseen no reason to fear 
or destroy representative assemblies. They regarded these institu- 
tions as tools for their use, like their councils and their judicial and 
financial courts. It is true that representative assemblies sometimes 
got out of hand, but did not the council also check the king upon 
occasion? As long as no one thought that either the council or the 
assembly could govern alone, the one was no more dangerous than 
the other, and both could prove of value upon occasion. The uses of 
the estates were discovered during the Middle Ages, and strong 
monarchs, as Edward I of England and Philip IV of France, did 
not hesitate to summon large assemblies. 

The practice of holding national assemblies declined in most 
countries in the fourteenth century, but was revived by the Renais- 
sance Monarchs. These kings were faced with problems growing 
out of two great changes. One was the influx of precious metals from 
the New World which led to a rapid rise in prices. Higher prices, in 
turn, necessitated higher taxes and led to social unrest. The second 
great change was the Protestant Revolt. Sooner or later nearly 
every European dynasty had to deal with a rebellious religious mi- 
nority. The kings had neither the bureaucracy nor the army to cope 
with the new situation. Their only hope was to win the support of 
the people for whatever action they determined to take. This they 
could best do by summoning the deputies of the people and explain- 
ing to them their policy and needs. It was not often that the burgher 
from the town or the seigneur from the manor mustered sufficient 
courage to resist the crown on these occasions, and once a Parlia- 
ment or Estates General had committed itself to the desired course, 
the king had a powerful propaganda weapon. He could claim that 
he had won the sanction of the people in the ordonnance he issued, 
and in the deputies he had valuable agents who explained the royal 
policy to their constituents when they returned to their homes. 

The kings had no fear of the assemblies of the estates because 
these institutions were generally not considered to have any inde- 
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pendent power. Indeed, the prevailing argument, perhaps put forth 
by the kings themselves, was that representative assemblies served 
to increase royal power by enabling them to extend their influence 
into fields of activity ordinarily denied to them. This attitude is illus- 
trated by Philippe de Commynes when, in writing of a proposed 
invasion of the continent in 1474 by England, he said: “But things 
move very slowly there because the king cannot undertake such work 
without assembling his parliament, which is like our three estates, 
and, consisting of sober and pious men, is very serviceable and a 
great strengthening to the king. When these estates are assembled, 
he declares his intention and asks his subjects for an aid.” 

To Commynes the English Parliament did not decrease the power 
of the king by preventing him from levying an aid without consent. 
Rather Parliament increased his power by making it possible for 
him legally to obtain money beyond his ordinary revenue. In the 
same spirit Henry VIII declared to the Commons in 1543: “We at 
no time stand so highly in our estate royal as in time of Parliament, 
wherein we as head and you as members are conjoined and knit to- 
gether in one body politic.” 

Henry III of France stated that “holding the estates is a means 
... to reaffirm the legitimate authority of the sovereign rather than 
to disturb or diminish it.”” Jean Bodin wrote: “We conclude, there- 
fore, that the sovereignty of the monarch is neither altered nor 
diminished by the presence of the estates. On the contrary, his maj- 
esty is much greater and more illustrious seeing his people acknowl- 
edge him as their sovereign.” 

Statements such as these could be multiplied without end, and 
nearly all the Renaissance Monarchs put theory into practice by 
endeavoring to use representative institutions as a means of winning 
popular support for their program. In every country from Spain to 
Sweden rulers turned to their representative institutions for addi- 
tional taxes, and in England, Denmark, and Sweden the kings suc- 
cessfully used their estates or Parliaments to introduce Protestant- 
ism. In the Empire, Scotland, the Low Countries, and France the 
monarchs also went to the estates to solve the religious problem, 
but with less success. Civil wars broke out, and it was only then that 
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the theory began to develop that the representative institution had 
an authority separate from the crown. It was only then that the 
kings began to dread the meetings of the estates. 

I have described the Renaissance Monarchy as being a decentral- 
ized state with confused boundaries and jurisdictions, but motivated 
by the forces of dynasticism, legality, and tradition. Its strength lay 
not in the size or loyalty of its army or bureaucracy, but rather in 
the support it received from the people. It remains to be shown that 
the nature of this state differed enough from what had gone before 
and what was to come after to give support to the thesis that the 
Renaissance constitutes a separate period in history. 

The medieval state had also been dynastic, traditional, decentral- 
ized, and confused. It had relied on popular support, but it never- 
theless differed from that of the Renaissance. Medieval decentrali- 
zation was derived largely from the activities of the great feudal 
nobles and their vassals. Renaissance decentralization was essen- 
tially bureaucratic. Thus in the Middle Ages the duchy of Burgundy 
was governed by her duke, in the Renaissance it was ruled by a royal 
governor and subordinate officials; there were several types of sov- 
ereign courts to administer justice and provincial estates to nego- 


tiate with the crown. It was not the individual rights of the Duke 
of Burgundy that were stressed in regard to the crown, but rather 
the collective privileges of the inhabitants of the duchy. 

A combination of time and degree also separates the medieval 
from the Renaissance. The thirteenth-century monarchs had been 


strong, those of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries were 
weak, but the kings of the sixteenth century were again men of abil- 
ity. A Henry VI provides a break in the continuity between Edward 
I and Henry VIII. Furthermore, the Renaissance Monarchs were 
able to do bigger things. The medieval king helped open trade in 
the Mediterranean; the Renaissance king aided in the discovery of 
the water route to India and the New World. The medieval king 
encouraged an economic revival characterized by merchant and 
craft guilds, the Renaissance king sparked a commercial and indus- 
trial revolution. The former exercised a minor influence in arts and 
letters, the latter were the greatest patrons of their age. 
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The break between the Renaissance Monarchy and that of the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is more pronounced. Dy- 
nastic politics did not completely disappear, but national and eco- 
nomic considerations became more important. Armies became larger 
and the kings won effective control over them. Commanders in the 
wars of Louis XIV did not change sides at will as they had done 
during the Thirty Years War. The bureaucracies became larger and 
more efficient. The intendant of Louis XIV and the carefully trained 
officials of the Great Elector of Brandenburg were only the finest 
examples of what was a general European phenomenon. The popu- 
lar-consultative aspects of the Renaissance Monarchy were aban- 
doned. Kings ceased to wander from place to place, but preferred 
to remain in one or two favorite palaces. Elaborate court etiquette 
shut them off from all but their most favorite subjects. The official 
press replaced the representative assembly as the means to control 
public opinion. It is no coincidence that the reign of Louis XIII saw 
the last meeting of the Estates General until the Revolution, and the 
appearance of a government-controlled newspaper and an official 
annual news journal. Gradually the national and ordered concep- 
tions of the seventeenth century with the preference for the simple 
over the complex permeated governments. Judicial decisions came to 
be rendered in the name of the universal principles of justice rather 
than being based on custom alone. The decentralized conglomera- 
tions of duchies and counties so characteristic of the Renaissance 
Monarchy became abhorrent, and officials consciously sought to weld 
them into the centralized, well-ordered state. The new approach 
was clearly expressed by a minister of Philip IV of Spain when he 
said: “The most important task that confronts your Majesty is to 
make yourself King of Spain; by which I mean, Sir, that your Maj- 
esty should not rest content with the titles of King of Portugal, King 
of Aragon, King of Valencia, and Count of Barcelona, but that your 
majesty should labor and plan, with careful and secret considera- 
tion, to reduce all these realms of which Spain is now composed, to 
the fashion and laws of Castile, without any difference.” When a 
royal advisor could make this statement, the state had indeed be- 
come “the fruit or reflection and careful adaptation.”” Our modern 
age had finally been born. 
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EDITORIAL 


Divisions of time may be in large part artificial, but a college 
community lives within the rigid restrictions of the calendar and 
the clock. The year is strictly divided between academic terms and 
recess periods. The week brings its succession of teaching days, and 
the day is measured off by the hours devoted to classes, conferences, 
and committee meetings. Then there are the periods of academic 
appointment, of prime importance to every member of the faculty, 
lengthening with each grade of promotion and culminating in re- 
tirement when the teacher has reached a set age. Custom has made 
the bonds easy enough, but, perhaps paradoxically, one wears them 
most easily when one is most conscious of them. 

For the successful teacher time is the determinative element in 
almost all the tasks that he performs. Every hour in the classroom 
must achieve definite progress in the presentation of subject matter 
calculated to be set forth with a certain completeness within the 
term. He must also be constantly aware of his students’ progress 
through the four years of the undergraduate course and the vary- 
ing periods of graduate study. Here he must go more slowly and 
here he may venture to move more rapidly. Time’s urgency is ever 
upon him. This moment—this class hour, this quarter or semester 
—is his; what can he make of it? 

The teacher’s own studies, whether course preparation, research, 
or writing, demand the same close attention. Most available in- 
tervals will be relatively brief; they must be anticipated and made 
to give the best account of themselves. More infrequent periods 
of longer duration must be made productive of tangible results of 
knowledge gained or recorded. The theme-song of the professor on 
sabbatical or research leave is always, 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away. 


Living and working amid these circumstances, the teacher might 
be thought to regard term schedules, class bells, and desk calendars 
as a triple tyranny scarce endurable. But these are the necessary 
concomitants of the life that he has chosen. He has voluntarily 
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placed his ambition for success within this frame of reference. 
And the service chosen of one’s free will is no servitude. 

It is easy to find fault anywhere with American education, very 
easy to decry its hard-and-fast organization of time. But it may 
be suggested that the sense of the urgency of time felt by pro- 
tagonists of higher education at least, serves this nation and this 
era well. There are those who question that this is a great age 
of progress, but it is incontrovertibly an age of movement. The 
motto of the American college or university today must be Cap- 
tain Nemo’s “Mobilis in mobile.” It would be suicidal to attempt 
to regain the academic leisure whose loss has been so much deplored, 
especially by us professors. It may well be that academic leisure 
as we fancy it was always a legend of the good old days. When an 
irate reader wrote to Punch demanding to know why its jokes were 
not as funny as they used to be, he was answered briefly, “They 
never have been.” 

Certainly there is little of the ivory tower in modern institutions 
of higher learning. If they are the chief conservators of the culture 
of past ages, they are at the same time the pioneers of cultural 
change. The college of arts and sciences, the ancient citadel of 
learning, has admitted strange newcomers, and it is closely invested 
on all sides by technical training courses of the widest diversity. 
Traditionalists have made much of the figure of the defense of the 
castle against a beleaguring enemy that would raze it to its founda- 
tions. This view of inevitable change has not appealed to the wisest 
of our educational leaders, who in their multifarious dealings with 
time have come to terms with the time spirit. The college campus 
continually moves with time; is it strange that where time never 
stands still, there should be an instinctive and habitual movement 
with the times? 


So in the modern college and university curricular change is the 
order of the day—experiment, modification, enrichment. Old 
offerings and old methods are constantly under observation to 
determine whether by any practicable means alteration is advisable 
or improvement possible. Elaborate reports are drawn up by special 
committees probing the basic principles of the philosophy of educa- 
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tion and devising new ways of implementation. The process is less 
destructive than might be supposed. There is a fundamental con- 
servatism in the academic mind that tends to guard against inno- 
vation seen to be in conflict with standards and methods of proved 
excellence. While errors are committed, absurdities perpetrated, 
and a vast amount of waste motion accompanies the procedure, if 
there is such a thing as progress, progress in education has followed 
the leading of the time spirit. 

There is certainly less leisured peace on college campuses than 
there once was; there is also more alertness to the revolutions of 
the spinning globe on which we stand. Nowhere is change seen more 
clearly in its historical perspective, for here time exists most truly 
in its three dimensions of past, present, and future. The prodding 
of the exacting moment never dulls the sense of what has been and 
of what may be. Perhaps it is in this perception of time as historical 
development that educational institutions are found of the greatest 
permanent value to a people likely to be too much concerned with 
the pressures of the day that is upon them. 

At Emory just now we are experiencing a very special sense of 
time’s forward march. The epochs of college history are generally 
defined as presidential administrations. We are coming to the end 
of an era, and we look backward with satisfaction upon its ac- 
complishments; we are at the beginning of an era, and we look 
forward with hope to what it may achieve. Yet we know that the 
time division indicated is more apparent than real; there are no 
breaks in the stream of time. We move with time, and we enter upon 
the new day with fair anticipation as we leave the old day with fair 
remembrance. 


T. H. E. 





Botany Field Trip 


By JEANNE OSBORNE GIBBS 


Jeanne Osborne Gibbs, wife of Robert I. Gibbs, Jr., M.D. °50, Instructor in 
Medicine, has had her poems published in The New York Times, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Georgia Review, and many other places. 


We leaned against the varnished sky, 

Who sat in classes all the week, 

And searched the maché leaves that last July 
Were individual and sleek, 


For heart-leaf plants and their small pink wards, 
The newborn pitchers, cowering, 

And pulled the tatted moss from native yards 
Where brook and woodland sing. 


We sluiced the bordered mud for some 
Damp-loving salamander prize 

And filled the deeps of a glass terrarium 
Beneath the teacher’s worshipped eyes. 


Does not the light of another year 

Surround us in an aural ring? 

What strange and unknown persons would appear 
If we had known some other spring? 
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A Record of Progress, 1942-1957 


Emory has grown in many ways since 1942, when Goodrich Cook White 
became President of the University. His approaching retirement is a 
reminder that the University during the past fifteen years has also 
reflected Dr. White’s unchanging insistence on excellence in academic 
standards. 

His influence has been most clearly demonstrated in the Graduate 
School. In 1942 Emory did not offer the Doctorate of Philosophy. 
Today there are nine programs leading to the degree, offered by the 
departments of biology, chemistry, English, history, philosophy, politi- 
cal science, psychology, and in two inter-disciplinary areas, the Gradu- 
ate Institute of the Liberal Arts and the Basic Health Sciences. These 
programs were undertaken only when Dr. White was convinced that 
Emory could compete among the nation’s best graduate schools. 

Although admission requirements have been constantly raised, the 
College of Arts and Sciences has grown from a student body of 700 
to 1,700, an increase partly accounted for by the admission of women 
in 1953 and the accreditation of the School of Nursing as a collegiate 
school. The college faculty has expanded from 62 to 160 full-time 
teachers. 

















Advanced professional degrees have been added in law, business 
administration, nursing, theology, and dentistry. The School of Den- 
tistry became a part of yg neta Soschass Three outstanding publi- 
cations have appeared: Emory Sources & Reprints, The Emory 
University Quarterly, and Journal of Public Law. The University 
Library has been renovated to furnish added services and to house a 
book collection which increases by approximately 75,000 volumes 
each year. 

More apparent to the eye have been changes in Emory’s physical 
plant. To accommodate its ¢ population, Emory has built eight 
dormitories, six classroom an tie Be buildings, a gymnasium, and a 
student center. Financially, ~. net worth of the university has 
increased by $12,000,000, its endowment by $23,000,000. 

The progress of the University during the past decade and a half 
has been truly impressive. But what is yet more significant, during 
President White’s administration a program of continuing development 
toward high academic excellence has been firmly established. 
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